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Your wish of YESTERDAY 
has come true TODAY 


YESTERDAY— 


You wished for a sure-enough dependable Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, witn 
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all the good left in and the bad taken out—and sold at a reasonable price. 
You wished for a Serum that you would be proud to use in the presence of 
your clients. 

You wished that a really practical and satisfactory CLEAR Serum was 
available. 

You wished for a refined Serum embodying all the good qualities of 
“Bloody” Serum, but with none of the disadvantages of that product. 
You wished for a CLEAR Serum that had actually made good right out 
in the field. 


TODAY— 


All your wishes of yesterday—and more—are embodied in FORT DODGE 

IMPROVED CLEAR SERUM. 

A success from the start, the demand for this superior Serum has increased 

so rapidly that even our resources are taxed to take care of it. 

FORT DODGE CLEAR Serum is THE Clear Serum that has been used 

right out in the field for several years—upon thousands and thousands of 

swine—and has never failed to make good. 

It is THE Clear Serum, in the production of which, practically none of the 

antibodies are lost or discarded. 

It is THE Clear Serum which, in its finished state, has to pass all B. A. I. 

tests—and in addition is subjected to rigid microscopic examinations and 

animal inoculation tests. 

It is THE Clear Serum that has made such a success that other Serum 

—— have been compelled to come out with Clear Serums of various 
inds. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE—Use Clear Serum this year—But 


BE SUREIT’S FORT DODGE 
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“It’s time to quit the 
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IOWA 


Alexander Laboratories, 
D. S. McDermid, Mgr., 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


ILLINOIS 


White Cross Serum Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mineral Nutrition Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


MICHIGAN 


Dr. Wise, 
200 East Main St., 
Owosso, Mich. 


TENNESSEE 


Wilmer Vet. Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


COLORADO 


Dr. P. C. Guyselman, 
2830 ee oo St., 
Cc 


GEORGIA 


Southeastern Laboratories, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Veterinary Situation in Soviet Russia 


Laboratories and Libraries Destroyed 


HE Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire is 
running a continued article on the vet- 
erinary situation in soviet Russia extracted 
from a report of a Polish veterinarian (M. 
Kasimir Zagrodski) who was sent to Moscow 
by his government to study the contagious 
disease problem. The article is extremely in- 
teresting in that it portrays the foolhardiness 
of people who would set aside with impunity 
the world’s scientific achievements in their mad 
search for Utopia. 
Veterinarians Few 
The report shows that in all of Russia there 
are fewer than 3,000 veterinarians and that 
many of these are victims of famine, misery 
or their political convictions. All veteri- 
nary service is in the hands of the government 
and the old administration has been placed 
under the commissioner of agriculture who 
directs a central veterinary council of his own 
selection. Theoretically, this personnel re- 
ceives its pay from the government which con- 
sists of a monthly allowance of food-stuffs. 
The allowance is 12 pounds of bread, 15 pounds 
of rye flour, three to six pounds of herring, 
five to seven pounds of beans and two liters of 
oil, but as even this meager allowance is sel- 
dom forthcoming they take their toll from 
whatever clients they can get and in what- 
ever form possible. 
Qualifications More Political Than Technical 
The qualification is the “red diploma” ob- 
tained by such educated veterinarians who 
have seen fit to change their political notions 
to conform with the bolshevik dream and from 
political henchmen without special aptitude, 
chosen for their loyalty to the red cause. “But 
already.” the report goes on to State, “the gov- 
ernment is beginning to realize than an em- 
ploye no matter how “red” he may be is a 
mighty poor asset for the state when assigned 
to a duty he is not qualified to fill.” But in 
spite of this the soviet government favors only 
those who are willing to fight for the com- 
munistic ideals. 





The scientific laboratories and institutes in- 
cluding equipment and libraries that existed 
before the bolshevik regime have either been 
abandoned, destroyed or stolen and what was 
left of the wreck has for no good reason been 
transferred from Petrograd to Moscow.. Now 
in despair, it has however been decided to es- 
tablish “The Veterinary Experimental Insti- 
tute” but until now its service is practically 
nil, and although there have been created (on 
paper) a serum plant, a section of parasitology, 
one on pathological anatomy and another for 
meat inspection, all these are in the embryonic 
stage and do not promise to accomplish any- 
thing worthwhile for the present generations 
of Russians. 


Recognize Glanders as a Menace 


At Moscow a “central microbiologic station’ 
has been established for the army chiefly for 
the purpose of combating glanders among 
horses of the red army. This “laboratory” is 
located in miserable quarters:—dirty, dark, 
without fuel and water and with no technical 
material whatever. In all laboratories the con- 
ditions are deplorable. One can well imagine 
the condition of the horses of this so-called 
army in view of the fact that even before 
the war and during the campaigns, glanders 
was such a veritable scourge that the allies 
did not risk to export them for their use but 
went to North and South America and Aus- 
tralia for their remounts. During 1920 on ac- 
count of the dearth of material and accom- 
modation it was only possible to produce 12,- 
000 doses of mallein for the whole of Russia 
and conditions have not improved. That the 
need of combating the disease all over the 
country is recognized is shown in the estab- 
lishment of 10 substations at different parts of 
the country, but in these country stations the 
conditions are even more pitiful than in the 
large cities, and in winter all operations must 
cease on account of lack of fuel. 
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This year a veterinary museum was opened 
at Moscow formed by a collection in use 
before the war. This is worth a visit as it is 
truly a unique exhibition of ruins that. once 
represented culture, science and art. 

Imaginary Veterinary Schools 

There are now four of the old veterinary 
schools (without teachers) in the whole coun- 
try and four new ones have been established 
(on paper), one at Moscow, one at Petrograd, 
one at Omsk and one at Kiev. Teachers are 
being sought and in lieu of veterinarians it is 
contemplated to organize mixed faculties of 
‘veterinarians and zootechnicians, and curricula 
in which veterinary science will be but an in- 
significant part, designed to hastily recruit the 
experts required and to distribute “red di- 
plomas” independent of the purely veterinary 
knowledge the recipients might possess. 

Professors Scarce 

.he. professors like everyone else suffer 
much from famine and obtain their perquisites 
very irregularly. They are scarce and if a bol- 
shevik is asked “Where do you get your pro- 
fessors?” they reply, “From the street.” 

All of Russia is actually a prison of which 
each individual is an inmate. The ideal of 
each may be reduced to three desires: (1) Not 
to die of hunger; (2) Not to freeze to death 
in winter; and (3) Not to fall into the hands 
of the Tcheka. 

Live Stock Industry Deplorable 

With all of this in view, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say to those familiar with the prob- 
lems of animal husbandry that the live stock 
interests of Russia are approaching a catas- 
trophe that is not only dangerous for that 
country but also for all contiguous ones or 
for that matter for any country that would 
court free economic relations with it. 

Unless Russia heeds the warning that it can 
not turn its horses and other live stock 
over to the tyranny of disease and slip-shod 
breeding, it is doomed. It will go the way 
of all big nations in history that failed to foster 
their breath-giving industry—live stock. 


To our friends who are so timorous as to 
deplore the attitude we take toward those farm 
bureau movements that are detrimental to the 
best interests of the practicing veterinarian, we 
have -but one reply: 

Any agency that disturbs the industrial and 
social order of the day can not expect smooth 
sailing even though in the end it may do good. 
To wiggle under the lash without even a show 
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of opposition while a steam roller is looming 
up to complete the work of destruction is our 
notion of zero in editorial policy. 


DEFINITE POLICIES SHOULD BE 
ADOPTED BY THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION 


Whether it is the fault of the national asso- 
ciation or not it is nevertheless a fact that we 
are a profession that is just drifting along with- 
out any fixed policies through which the people 
might indentify our objectives. Thus far we 
have only been an aggregation of men grabbing 
at whatever appears in sight as a means of justi- 
fying our existence. The time seems to be at 
hand when a change in this connection should 
be made. It would seem advisable to adopt 
some definite program as regards to our rela- 
tions with agriculture, our relations with public 
health movements, state and federal medicine, 
the status of the practitioner, veterinary edu- 
cation, welfare of the civil and military em- 
ployees of the government, vivisection and hu- 
mane societies, and last, but not least, as re- 
gards to the matter of more publicity for ow 
enterprise. 


- 


HORSE ASSOCIATION CHARGED WITH 
UNFAIRNESS 


A very amusing thing happened at the St. 
Louis meeting of the national association. A 
member, who is also editor of a publication 
devoted to agriculture, openly charged the 
horse association of being so unfair and un- 
truthful that he has not been able to use any of 
its literature for publication. The charges, al- 
though serious enough from the standpoint of 
moral ethics, were allowed to lapse when the 
accuser, on being asked for some facts to sub- 
stantiate his indictment, made such a miserable 
failure of the reply. 

The event was hardly noticed and would not 
be given space now had we not been reminded 
by a correspondent occupying a high position 
that, while the charges were more amusing than 
serious, it was unwise for an association like 
the A. V. M. A. to allow such an indictment 
to be written into the records without a dis- 
cussion that would reflect the true sense of the 
meeting. 

Our correspondent is assured that no great 
harm has been wrought, for the reason that 
those interested in promoting sound agricul- 
ture by encouraging the use of the horse as 
against the mofor truck and tractor do not 
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expect any sustained support from the agricul- 
tural press until the horse industry is in a 
position to expend as much for advertising as 
the automotive interests, which will never be. 
The horse exponents with their paltry stipends 
working against organized capital with its mil- 
lions are resigned to their fate in this connec- 
tion, and know they must pin their faith in de- 
veloping a sense of reason by campaigns of 
circularization and not in any support the pub- 
lic press will give them. The charges are amus- 
ing because they remind one of the driver of a 
steam roller who would whine because an ant 
was encroaching upon his right-of-way. 

Ask the country banker and not the agri- 
cultural press if the Horse Association of 
America is guilty of misrepresentation. 


OUR NORTHWEST COLLEAGUES ARE 
LEADERS 


Members of the veterinary profession in the 
far northwest are playing an important part 
in the promotion of animal husbandry by tak- 
ing an active interest in the live stock fairs of 
that section of the country. 

At the Spokane Interstate fair, Robert Prior, 
a practitioner from Benton City, Washington, 
was official handicapper and presiding judge 
of the races and A. R. Galbraith, the well 
known veterinarian of Garfield, Washington, 
was judge of the horses on exhibition and also 
official starter of the races. 

At the Walla Walla fair, H. A. Tripper, a 
practitioner of that city, was president of the 
fair association and Drs. Prior and Galbraith 
served in the same capacity as at Spokane, 
while Doctor Fuller was the official -veterin- 
arian. ; 

At the state fair of Washington, held at 
Yakima, Prior was superintendent of live stock 
and had charge of the races of which Gailbraith 
was the official starter. P. G. MacKintosh of 
Yakima, well known as a leading practitioner 
of the Northwest, had charge of the horse 
department, R. J. Donohue, state veterinarian, 
had charge of the dairy division and Dr. L. C. 
Pelton of Olympia, who is director of the live 
stock division of the state department of ag- 
ticulture, was the official veterinarian. 

This bit of news shofild make Middlewest 
and Eastern veterinarians envious of their 
Northwest colleagues and their achievements 
ia this connection are something worthy of 
emulation everywhere. No one is better fitted 
to occupy such positions than the veterinarian 
who strives to qualify for them, and no form 
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of publicity will tend to place the veterinary 
profession in its just and proper light before 
society than the esprit de corp that brings our 
personnel into such places of prominence and 
responsibility. Such news spells progress and 
indicates in the most striking manner possible 
that insofar as the Northwest is concerned vet- 
erinary science is in safe hands. 


THE BRUTALITY OF THE TRAINED 
ANIMAL ACT 


Although it is not generally believed, animals 
trained for vaudeville and other exhibitions 
are often severely punished, brutally handled 
and even tortured to bring them under sub- 
mission and control. Fear, force and punish- 
ment are the animal trainer’s resources. In 
the training quarters and behind the scenes 
the trained animal act is as obnoxious to the 
sensitive observer as it is pleasing to the un- 
suspecting audience. It is a subtle form of 
cruelty that might well be omitted from our 
pastimes, not only because of the brutality re- 
quired to make animals amusing but because 
to those who understand animal psychology it 
is hardly more than a cheap form of decep- 
tion that displays more fear than animal in- 
telligence. It should go the way of the arena 
and the cock-pit, and is not defended by any- 
one who knows that the training quarters for 
such acts are little less than torture chambers. 


STEP OVER TO THE RIGHT SIDE 

As the dairy industry according to the high- 
est authorities is not self-supporting and as seri- 
ous-minded economists are bending every effort 
to overcome so critical a situation, the time is 
opportune for the veterinary profession to stu- 
diously refrain from putting obstacles in the 
way of those who are trying to improve matters 
by increasing the popularity of milk and milk 
products. In this connection the dairyman is 
in the same position as the exponents of the 
horse. As Hoard’s Dairyman says, “The cow 
is a good producer but she has a hopeless busi- 
ness manager.” In other words the dairynan 
has no one to advertise the merits of his prod- 
ucts on the same scale as the manufacturers of 
milk substitutes, just as the horseman finds 
himself overwhelmed by paid advertisements of 
tractors and motor-trucks. Milk is the product 
of an unorganized industry, milk substitutes of 
an organized one, and the same relations apply 
to the horse and motor power. The one, 
through the sheer merit of its products, ekes 
an existence, the other thrives largely through 
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widely advertised misrepresentation of facts. 

Ask yourself seriously to which side you be- 
long, and look down at your audience and 
notice which side is applauding when you speak 
about the harmfulness of milk and other ani- 
mal foods. 


OBSCURITY OUR GREATEST MISFOR- 
TUNE 

Since the days of Vegetius the Roman vet- 
erinarian who wrote the first scientific veteri- 
nary book of record and who told his em- 
peror that the treatment of animals was not 
to be regarded as a low occupation because it 
conserves precious property for the state, there 
has never been a time when the indispensibil- 
ity of veterinary science to civic progress has 
been appreciated by the people. On the con- 
trary, throughout this extended period, veteri- 
nary science has done its big share towards 
the civilization of the world with the people 
almost unconscious of its existence and never 
fully informed of its achievements nor of its 
importance in the development of civic welfare. 

The situation today is the same as it always 
has been. There are big men now, big as 
measured from the standpoint of successful 
statesmanship, who would, and in fact do, treat 
veterinary science as something too insignifi- 
cant to merit encouragement or notice. There 
are even.some men in animal husbandry oc- 
cupying positions of influence who are indif- 
ferent to the appeals of the veterinary pro- 
fession for more perquisites and recognition 
and who believe it safe to leave the health of 
animals in the hands of the educated agricul- 
turist. 

Impressions of this character should be cir- 
cumvented in some way, should be taken hold 
of and handled, not only for our own self- 
preservation but also for the preservation of 
the people themselves. No important nations 
have ever been greater than their live stock 
industry makes them, either directly or indi- 
rectly. In a nation like ours it is the funda- 
mental resource that enables our people to live 
and to prosper. It supplies food, clothing and 
other necessities and still leaves a big surplus 
to trade for things we want from other na- 
tions. To abandon such an industry to become 
the prey of disease is appalling to contemplate 
since it would make a fundamental industry 
a gamblean unprofitable hazard. 

The nation needs veterinary science, and it 
needs it so much more than most of our public 
men comprehend that our main program for 
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the next decade is to attempt what all 9 
our predecessors since Vegetius have failed to 
achieve—that is, drive home the chain oj 
thought that success of the nation depends 
upon agriculture; that successful agriculture 
depends upon animal husbandry; that success. 
ful animal husbandry is not possible without 
advanced veterinary science; and finally that 
veterinary science depends upon the prosperity 
of the individual veterinarian. 

The welfare of the individual veterinarian 
must first be provided for. If the practitioner, 
the official or the professor is not prosperous, 
veterinary students will dwindle in numbers, 
schools may close their doors for want of pat- 
ronage and the whole profession decline into 
a state of hopeless mediocrity. Those charged 
with public veterinary education have a big 
responsibility that can not be safely shouldered 
for any great length of time without bringing 
the matter of our unfortunate obscurity to the 
attention of the thoughtful and through them 
to the masses. 


WOOD ALCOHOL—BEWARE OF 
“HOOTCH” 

The head of the department of Pharmacol- 
ogy of Harvard University Medical School 
writes in a bulletin on the subject of wood 
alcohol as quoted in Pharmacal Advance (Vol. 
51, p. 14): 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
there is not a single property of wood alcohol, 
except its poisonous effects, by which anyone 
but a chemist can distinguish between purified 
wood and ordinary or ‘grain’ alcohol. The 
appearance, odor, and taste of the two are s0 
strikingly alike that’ even chemists who have 
had much experience with them are unable by 
these properties to distinguish between them 
with certainty. The difficulty is, of course, 
greatly increased when essences, flavors or col- 
oring matters are added, as is the case in the 
spurious drinks now being offered for sale. 


“When ordinary alcohol is taken into the 
body it is rapidly converted into water and car- 
bonic acid gas, which are harmless substances, 
always present in the body, and any excess of 
which is promptly eliminated by the kidneys 
and lungs. Wood al@ohol, on the other hand, 
instead of being changed into harmless sub- 
stances which are easily eliminated, remain in 
the body as such for a considerable time, and 
is then slowly converted into another poison— 
formic acid-«the acid which is found in ants. 
‘These poisons, and perhaps a third formed 
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rrum the weed alcohol, formaldehyd, attack the 
brain and other organs and cause death or 
bhnaness. Toxicity is an inherent quality of 
wood alcohol.”——L. H. P. 





AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OUR 
PROBLEMS 

It will not profit anyone’ to lift a finger 
against agriculture because everyone is directly 
concerned in its welfare. Every man, woman 
and child of this and every other nation, every 
trade and every line of human endeavor de- 
pends upon it for the breath of life they enjoy 
and while many are given to look upon agricul- 
ture as the soundest of industries it is in fact 
one of the most precarious of occupations. It 
is a precarious occupation because unlike other 
industries it has no power to charge off the cost 
of production from the selling price of its fin- 
ished products but instead must take what is 
effered and then just make the best of what- 
ever profit or loss accrues. And all of the 
while its products are being grown it is at the 
mercy of the elements (frosts, storms, hail, 
droughts, floods), at the mercy of plant 
scourges or of animal diseases. 

Relative Costs a Misfortune 

And beyond all of these things of purely 
current interest we are face to face with the 
uncanny fact that with a decline of agriculture 
as a stable industry nothing but national de- 
cline seems possible. Scientific agriculture is 
new. It is, in this country, only thirty years 
old. The land until now has simply been 
“mined” of its elements much of which in turn 
has been dissipated in the form of waste and 
luxuries. The value of the land has decreased 
while the selling price through increase in 
population has reached unreasonable propor- 
tions, that must now serve as the basis upon 
which to make calculations as to what should 
be a just and proper return for the capital and 
labor required to keep it producing. Farm 
products are at prewar prices while farm neces- 
sities remain unreasonably high. It takes ten 
bushels of wheat to buy a ton of coal and in 
some districts much more. It takes nearly 
two tons of corn to purchase a ton of mid- 
dlings with nothing charged for cartage to and 
from the farm. If a farmer stepped on a train 
at the platform where he delivers milk for 10 
cents a gallon and drank a glassful for his din- 
ner in the dining car he would pay for it at 
the rate of $2.40 a gallon. These unexagger- 
ated facts might be related ad infinitum to 
show still more forcibly that agriculture is 
threatened with distress. 
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“Mine” Land to Make a Living 

What have these economic monstrosities to de 
with scientific agriculture? Everything. While 
the farmers of this country did ignore the agri- 
cultural colleges for a long time they never 
lacked interest in the experiment stations, but 
being always faced with depressing influences 
of commerce they quite naturally have been 
compelled to concern themselves more about 
the question of making a living by “mining” 
the land than about the troubles of its future 
occupants after soil-fertility has been destroyed. 
Whether we are but a terrestrial species that 
will become extinct by destroying our means 
of existence cannot be of much concern to the 
farmer so long as the country in which he lives 
surrounds him with conditions which prevent 
“permanent agriculture” from becoming a real- 
ity instead of a mere dream. 

Scientific agriculture must be practical. It 
must at once presuppose a decent living for the 
present generation of farmers while the fertil- 
ity of the soil is being preserved for the salva- 
tion of future ones; and unless some relief 
from existing conditions is forthcoming, agri- 
cultural and then national decline is inevitable. 

Dangers Well Known 

Anxiety in this connection is not new. 
Knowing men have sounded the danger signal 
for years, but their appeals are still unheeded, 
and while such agencies as the farm bureau, 
the bureau of markets,-extension work of uni- 
versities, experiment stations, and the agricul- 
tural bloc of congress have been created, obvi- 
ously with good intentions, their impotence is 
shown in the continued state of distress Amer- 
ican agriculture finds itself today. 

1 Our Welfare at Stake 

The situation concerns the veterinarian, di- 
rectly, materially, seriously. The fight for 
better farm conditions is our fight as much as 
it is the farmers’ fight. It concerns everyone, 
but a profession like ours whose prosperity 
runs parallel with agriculture should be as 
much interested in a change for the better as 
the farmer himself. 

It seems strange to those not as closely al- 
lied to agriculture as we are, that the veterinary 
profession is sometimes found arrayed in move- 
ments the other is combating in the interest of 
self-preservation. This is not as it should be. 
We belong to agriculture and nowhere else. 
It is time for us to stop and think. Instead of 
looking idly on at the stalled band-wagon in 
which our profession belongs we should help 
push it along. We should not hold it back. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Diseases of the Small Domestic Animals, by 
O. V. Brumley, professor of surgery and direc- 
tor of clinics at the Ohio State university. Pub- 
lished by Lea &.Febiger, Philadephia & New 
York. 

Professor Brumley’s new book is a timely 
contribution to veterinary literature because it 
supplies instruction the practitioner needs to 
meet the current trend of practice toward the 
small species of domestic animals. The book 
contains 672 pages 8x10 and is well written and 
edited. It is an easy book to read both on 
account of the type and the arrangement of the 
subjects. It is arranged in short paragraphs 
condensed to make it cover the broad field 
with few omissions of subjects on which the 
practitioner is likely to seek information, either 
practical or scientific. 

Brumley’s new book should become a stan- 
dard work and a popular one with the practi- 
tioner because the author throughout displays 
his characteristic attribute of hitting the mark 
without quibbling and without juggling with a 
sea of words to no useful purpose. 

The book has been on our desk for several 
months during which time it has been read with 
a great deal of pleasure and profit. In fact our 
editorial staff have come to the point of ac- 
cepting it as authority on matters appertaining 
to small-animal diseases. Its terminology is 
classical, its pathology sound and _ without 
speculative tendencies, its symptomatology con- 
tains some mighty instructive syndromes, and 
the treatments have the earmark of having been 
used and found useful. 


Veterinarian’s Handbook of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics (Second Edition) by D. H. 
Udall, professor of veterinary medicine and hy- 
giene, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University. Published by The Mc- 
Millan Company, New York. 

The second edition of Professor Udall’s vade 
mecum is a 180 page cloth bound book with 
pages 614x4 inches. The dimensions are small 
but the contents are voluminous. It contains 
about as much material as could possibly be 
compressed between two covers of that size. 
After a careful reading it leaves the impression 
of being “a condensed encyclopedia of useful 
veterinary knowledge.” It stretches across 
the whole field of veterinary practice from the 
pharmacy to the autopsy. 

The book is full of useful tables—on solu- 
tions and solubility of drugs; on the dose ratio 
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for the different methods of administration; 
and on that of the different species; on the pe. 
riod of estrum in the mare, cow, ewe, sow and 
bitch; on the duration of pregnancy, the suck. 
ing period, the brooding period of fowls and 
a calender that enables the reader at a glance 
to determine. the day parturition will arrive in 
any animal bred on a given date. Such tables 
contain details few men can remember and 
being grouped into one small book they are of 
exceptional value. 


In the chapter on drugs the author is to be 
complimented for having omitted the stereo- 
typed pharmacodynamics that usually feature 
such compilations to no good purpose and for 
having confined himself chiefly to therapeutic 
and pharmacal uses and dosage. 

In the treatment of disease the omissions can 
be charged off on account of space and the 
mistakes, if any, can probably all be explained 
as purely matters of opinions. As a whole this 
chapter is a splendid compend for ready refer- 
ence on treatment that will not lead anyone 
very far away from modern orthodoxy in thera- 
peutics. 

The four pages on the determination of age 
do not add to the value of the book for the 
reason that no one ever consults such tables 
and besides in this case the arrangement is 
masked with a special code that is not easy to 
decipher. 

The table on pulse, temperature and respira- 
tion rates of the different animals will be ap- 
preciated and that on Fahrenheit and Centi- 
grade equivalents the practitioner will find very 
useful because the equations by which trans- 
positions are made are usually forgotten and 
generally puzzling. 

The chapter on clinical diagnosis is a good 
outline for the veterinarian to follow but it 
should have ended without having incorporated 
the subject of diagnosis of lameness—a subject 
that tricks every intruder even where the space 
allowance is unlimited. ‘ 

Every veterinarian should have this little 
book lying within reach on his desk or hung 
up in the pharmacy where it will prevent guess 
work and save lots of precious moments. 

Hunting’s Art of Horse-shoeing (Fourth edi- 
tion) by Major A. B. Mathinson of the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps Militia and former 
Commandant of the Army Veterinary School 
of Farriery. Published by Bailliere, Tindall 
and Cox, London. 

‘This book, which is just off the press of these 
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well-known publishers, is cloth bound and con- 
tains 224 pages. Like all the previous editions 
it is a book for the horseowner, the horse-shoer 
and the veterinary student, as well as for the 


veterinarian. It has always been appreciated 


by the veterinary practitioner and teacher of 
this branch of the veterinary art, because it 
contains the strong convictions of an author 
whose expertness is not questioned and whose 
writings have stood up while others were being 
forgotten. Hunting’s doctrines were revolu- 
tionary only to those who did not practice his 
precepts, and they were appreciated most in 
the shop where too few of such books are 
studied. 

The edition seems to be even more compre- 
hensive than the others that preceded. It has 
been enlarged to complete it as a textbook and 
the new author without changing the general 
style or diction has injected some new thoughts 
and ideas which easily make it the best work 
on the subject we have at our disposal. 


THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION MOVE- 
MENT GROWING 

To those who follow the general trend of 
affairs in the veterinary profession it is ob- 
viously unnecessary to draw attention to the 
tendency to practitioners to get together for 
mutual benefit. The municipal, the county, the 
bi-county, the tri-county and the district asso- 
ciations contemplated and in operation through- 
out the country, once rare organizations are 
now very numerous, and the movement is hav- 
ing a telling effect on veterinary progress. The 
promotional effect of these small bodies ‘is 
greater in respect to the questions that actual- 
ly concern the practitioner than that of those 
whose influence extends over larger areas. 

They bring neighborhood veterinarians to- 
gether to solve neighborhood problems. They 
turn competition into co-operation;’ discord 
into friendly relations, and at the same time 
give an ethical publicity to veterinary service 
that the larger associations have never been 
able to supply. The big meetings in large 
cities get only feeble notice in the daily press 
when they are not entirely ignored and such 
announcements which do get into print are 
tread only by uninterested urban readers, while 
the small associations by reason of meeting 
in smaller centers are widely advertised direct- 
ly to readers who are interested in knowing 
what the profession is doing for them and 
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who ofttime learn for the first time that there 
is really a veterinary profession. 

The local associations are also doing a good 
work in digging out obscure practitioners who 
have never acquired the association habit and 
men who by reason of having led a life of se- 
clusion have not kept up with the times. They 
create a thirst for more knowledge among the 
indifferent and cultivate the habit of studying 
and in many cases bring out candidates for 
membership in the state and national associa- 
tions. 

VETERINARY MeEpICcINE has frequently men- 
tioned the need of increasing the number of 
these societies and has also emphasized the 
fact that it is only through these media that 
the actual employer of veterinary service can 
be brought to the full realizations of what the 
profession really is and what it is doing for 
the public. 

The above is prompted by a letter from Dr. 
P. T. Engard, Marysville, Ohio, announcing 
the organization of a new local. It is published 
verbatim as a portrayal of the general trend:— 


“Twenty two veterinarians, all practitioners, of Clark, 
Madison, Union, Champaign and Logan counties met at 
the office of Dr. Cluskeep, Urbana, Ohio Friday, Sep- 
tember 1 to organize an association for the purpose 
(1) of securing legitimate publicity for their profession 
(2) to promote a fraternal spirit among the individual 
members and (3) to bring to all the members a greater 
interest in and knowledge of the various diseases of all 
species of animals in their communities and the most 
satisfactory manner of handling them. 

“Dr. Harry Moss of Dayton, secretary of the state 
association addressed the gathering on the purpose of an 
organization and the benefits to be derived. The talk 
was very interesting and struck a responsive chord in 
every one present. 

“The organization was completed under the name of 
the Veterinary Medical Society of the 1st District with 
a view of becoming the pioneer of fifteen other societies 
throughout the state. 

“The following officers were elected: Dr. Engard, 
Marysville, president; Dr. Melvin, Belle Center, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dr. Halloway, St. Paris; Dr. Kettler, 
Milford Center; Dr. Wildason, S ringfield ; Dr. Ding- 
man, London, Dr. Reiter, West Mansfield; Dr. Shaw, 
Urbana, were elected to represent their respective coun- 
ties, 


The idea initiated in this association to or- 
ganize in each congressional district seems 
sound and worthy of emulation in other states 
insofar as conditions permit and once in oper- 
ation over wide areas the veterinary profession 
will take on a new life in many places it seems 
to be sleeping and will in a short time result in 
the exploitation of every veterinary possibility. 

There will always be found some men who 
will stubbornly refuse to participate for one 
reason or another. These will be the goats— 
the hopeless outlaws—who deserve nothing 
better than to be pointed out as such 
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There is only one way to go, and that is ON. 


An education, like a horse, is a good thing 
if put to work. 


“While a mule is kicking it cannot pull, and 
while it is pulling it can not kick.”—J. Ogden 
Armour. 


“Eradicate tuberculosis now, before it is too 
late,’ says J. R. Mohler, chief of the United 
States bureau of animal industry. 


The happy medium between self-imposed 
obscurity and display advertising that may 
degrade is one that should by right prevail in 
our quasi-commercial profession. 


“If those who feign to teach the farmer how 
to farm knew as much about.farming and farm 
conditions as the farmer himself they would 
modify many of their messages,” says a leading 
farm paper. 


The state veterinarian of one of the western 
states, in a recent address before a large audi- 
ence, is reported to have said “Ten per cent 
of deaths in children under five years: old are 
caused by drinking milk from cattle having 
this disease” (tuberculosis), which is our idea 
of the height of exaggeration and zero in di- 
plomacy. If we can not eradicate tuberculosis 
without joining the Ananias club, let’s quit. 


HOG CHOLERA IMMUNIZATION ONLY 
A MEANS TO AN END 

Masked under the big problem of immuniza- 
tion, the other measures of control are too often 
entirely omitted in the case of hog cholera. 
The prompt resort to quarantine, shifting 
quarters, reliable disinfection, and proper dis- 
posal of carcasses that should always charac- 
terize police measures in any serious outbreak 
of a highly elusive contagious disease are too 
often neglected through our blind faith in im- 
munization. The eradication of hog cholera 
does not differ from other contagious diseases 
in this respect and until this fact is fully com- 
prehended and heeded by all concerned the 


scourge is destined to ravage the hog industry 
with an increasing ratio year after year. 


When logorrhea becomes complicated with 
embolophasia there is no hope. 


Vague theories can never replace stern reali- 
ties with any degree of safety. 


“After God had finished making the rattle- 
snake, the toad and the vampire he had some 
awful substance left with which he made a 
knocker.”—Dog World. 


WHY WE DO NOT EAT MUTTON 

Mutton has never been a popular food 
among the American people, although relished 
more than beef by European epicures. An in- 
quiry made to an English chef as to the cause 
of this situation elicited the information that 
we have never cultivated the taste for mutton 
because mutton as dressed and served in this 
country until recently has an offensive taste 
that made it unpopular, and that even when 
dressed properly cooks invariably make the 
meat unpalatable by cooking it too fat. ‘“Mut- 
ton with the fat well trimmed before cooking 
is quite a different morsel,” this expert says. 


PUTS BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS 

“Tuberculosis is a house disease, using the 
word house to include homes and working 
places. Bad housing conditions breed disease. 
Outside workers who are properly housed and 
fed rarely have consumption; fresh air and sun- 
light are its natural foes,” says the Chicago 
Health Department bulletin, which should re- 
mind us that our problem of eradication of 
this disease in animals is subject to the same 
influences. Just how successful a campaign of 
eradication can be made that does not also in- 
clude better housing, feeding and care, the in- 
fluences of fresh air and sunlight, is to say the 
least, very problematical. The wholesale 


slaughter. of reactors only attacks one of the 
causes—the bacterium—it will not improve the 
resistance of those that survive, unless followed 
with a hygiene more strict than it seems pos- 
sible to impose on the American stock owner 
today. 
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Purely Practical 


Informative Hints from Those Who Know and Do 

















“Sanitary measures will aid in keeping farms 
free from hog cholera and other swine infec- 
tions.” —R. G. 


EYE LOTION 
A cheap and useful eye lotion for general use 
may be prepared as follows: Add four grains 
of chinosal to twelve ounces of a saturated so- 
lution of boracic acid.—Reeds. 


The testicles of boars can be conserved in 
hernia operations by simply pleating the tunica 
vaginalis longitudinally from the inguinal ring 
downward and fixing the pleat with sutures.— 
a6. D. 


This is the time of year when sheep should 
be culled and all inferior ewes removed from 
the flock -and handled to whatever advantage it 
is thought best. There is no economy in win- 
tering ewes that failed to breed, that have de- 
fective udders or bad teeth, or in any way 
seem to be on the decline. The spring clip 
will not pay the cost. 


Collinson, an English veterinarian in the 
Veterinary Journal, recommends a mixture of 
antipyrin, spirits of tannin and alcohol as the 
best treatment for all kinds of bursal enlarge- 
ments and synovial distentions, including bog 
spavin. The mixture is injected into the syno- 
vial capsule in quantities from 10 cc to 60 cc 
and a smaller quantity between the skin and 
the sac. 


For umbilical hernia in small animals in- 
cluding pigs, Dr. Quitman recommends the 
unique procedure of simply placing a cork into 
the opening and retaining it by suturing a fold 
of skin over it from each side. In other words, 
a cork truss held in with sutures. 


R. E. Kluck disposes of the perplexing prob- 
lem of handling the penis and sheath in um- 
bilical hernia of male pigs by tying off the sac 
with a strong ligature passed beneath the sheath 
and penis behind the hernial opening with a 
needle and then around the front of the sheath 
Orifice. 


Several correspondents have reported good 
results from thyroid extract in chorea of dogs. 
The dose is from three to four grains three 
times a day for ten days. 


Veterinarians in England are loud in their 
praises of the proprietary drug, Tenaline, as a 
cure for tapeworm infestation in dogs. Para- 
doxical as it may seem this drug will kill and 
expel tapeworms in twenty minutes.—R. V. 

Cod-liver oil is highly effective in causing the 
deposition of lime salts in rachitic bones. Co- 
coanut oil and butter fat contain calcium de- 
positing properties but in smaller amounts than 
cod-liver oil. 


The dose of chloral hydrate to anesthetise 
hogs by rectal injections, recommended by 
Professor Dykstra, is four drams, instead of 
four ounces, as published on this page in the 
October issue. 


The prognosis of distemper is especially 
grave when there are nervous complications, 
when the intestinal tract is severely affected or 
when there is pneumonia. It is more fatal in 
very young and very old dogs than in those 
between these two extremes. 


The one thing we know better than any 
other about dog distemper today is that it is 
a disease with an awful array of complications, 
most of which we understand as badly as the 
disease itself. 


HOW TO PHYSIC CHICKENS 


When it is desired to purge out a chicken or 
a flock of them the best agent to select is sul- 
phate of magnesia. Four ounces to a quart of 
drinking water is the proper allowance for each 
25 birds. To get them to partake of this liba- 
tion, pen them up without food or water for 
fifteen to eighteen hours and then give them 
access to the solution. After drinking their 
fill they should be fed sparingly, with mash for 
a day or two. The treatment can be repeated 
in a week if necessary. 
















































Important News and Announcements 








VETERINARY CORPS NEWS 


Lieut.-Col. Jos. R. Jeffries has been found in- 
capacitated for active duty by a retiring board 
and has been retired from active service. Col- 
onel Jeffries is one of the old army veterina- 
rians who has seen service under all the condi- 
tions which characterized the development of 
the veterinary corps during the past two de- 
cades. He served in France during the war and 
had charge of the veterinary service of the re- 
mount depot at St. Nazaire during the ugly 
epizootics of influenza. 


Maj. Robt. C. Musser is relieved from duty 
at Camp Dixon, N. J., and has been assigned to 
the Chicago intermediate depot for duty as 
depot veterinarian and will also serve as assist- 
ant commandant of the army veterinary school. 


It will be regretted by his many friends that 
Maj. Geo. A. Lytle has been ordered to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., for 
observation and treatment. 


First Lieut. Frank H. Woodruff, on tempo- 
rary duty with the 6th Field Artillery, Mon- 
tauk Point, N. Y., will accompany that or- 
ganization on its march to Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., where he will become station veterinarian. 


Major W. R. Peck has been assigned as vet- 
erinary personnel officer at the surgeon gen- 
eral’s office, vice Lieut.-Col. Ray J. Stancliff, 
who has left for his new station at San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


The occasion of Col. C. F. Morse’s relief from 
duty as director of the veterinary corps, a posi- 
tion he occupied since 1922, was marked by a 
meeting of all the veterinary officers on duty 
in Washington and surrounding territory and 
the presentation of a loving cup inscribed “Pre- 
sented to Lieut.-Colonel C. F. Morse, M. C., 
U. S. A., by officers of the veterinary corps in 
appreciation of his services as director, 1918- 
1922.” The presentation was made by Capt. 
R. A. Kelser. 


Dr. B. C. Davis, of Carrolton, was elected 
president of the Missouri State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association at the annual meeting at Kan- 
sas City, instead of Dr. H. A. Wilson as pre- 
viously announced. 


The Southwestern States Veterinary Med- 
ical Association will hold its fall meeting No- 
vember 20-21, 1922, at the Patton Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged and a large attendance is expected— 
J. I. Handley, Sec’y. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces a competitive examination for junior 
bacteriologists (veterinary) on. November 22, 
to fill a vacancy in the bureau of animal in- 
dustry carrying a salary of $1,500 a year. In- 
formation as to scope and places may be ob- 
tained on application to the commission at 
Washington, D. C. 


It is reported that Congressman McKenzie 
of the 13th Illinois district, who will be chair- 
man of the House military committee, is op- 
posed to giving commissions to veterinarians 
serving in the army. 


ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
The fortieth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association will be 


held at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, De- . 


cember 5, 6 and 7, 1922, when one of the 
broadest and most interesting programs of its 
history will be carried out. Among the re- 
porters already assured are U. G. Houck, of the 
federal bureau of animal industry; C. H. Hig- 
gins of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, 
New York City; Maurice C. Hall, senior zool- 
ogist of the United States department of agri- 
culture; W. H. Welch, president of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association; Edw. E. 
Cahill of the Pitman-Moore anti-hog cholera 
serum laboratory, Indianapolis, Indiana; E. L. 
Quitman, Chicago; T. Ferguson, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin; H. Preston Hoskins, A. V. 
M. A.; R. E. Kluck, Forreston, Illinois; Robt. 
Graham, and L. E. Card of the University of 
Illinois, and others. 
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Some Facts About the Horse and Horse 
Practice* 


By L. A. Merillat, Chicago, Ill., Managing Editor, Veterinary Medicine 


the horse is man’s best friend without 
much thought of the force of what we are 
saying and without really intending: to pay the 
high tribute it actually conveys; and always 
without a true appreciation of what the horse 
has done for our historic and prehistoric an- 
cestors and of what it is doing for us today. 


W: often make the hackneyed remark that 


A Contemporary of the Remotest Human 
Species 


The horse was among the animals con- 
temporary with the earliest man, ages and 
ages ago, before the beginning of history, but 
very few attempts have been made to compile 
facts about the actual 


earth of that time. The Neanderthal man 
(Homo Neanderthalensis) the second species 
recognized, lived 50,000 years ago and used 
the horse for some of the purposes for which 
we (Homo sapiens) have been utilizing it from 
the earliest dawn of authenticated history 
until the present day. 
Enabled Man to Take Ascendency Over All 
Living Creatures 

While all this may seem legendary and 
more like fiction than reality, proof of it is 
not lacking in the excavations of the modern 
school of paleontologists. And furthermore it 
does not require any stretch of the imagina- 


tion to venture the opinion that during the 


ages while man was 





role it played in our 
destiny. During vast 
periods so remote that 
they make all recorded 
history seem like a 
thing of yesterday the 
horse may be found 
taking its place in the 
affairs of posterity. This 
species of terrestrial’ 
beast was so numerous 
during the Cainozoic 
age, 40,000,000 years 
ago that its remains 
afford one of the best 
means of establishing 
facts about the living 
things which inhabited 
the earth during periods 
of time so great that 
the mind can not’ per- 


only scattered here and 
there in small groups, 
he led a very precarious 
existence, harassed by 
the voracious animals 
that overran the earth 
at that time. At some 
unknown period during 
these eons of time, 
while man _ was. still 
more the hunted than 
the hunter, it seems to 
have been his good for- 
tune to have found 
among the beasts of 
the earth, one that 
could be domesticated 
and put to such good 
use that it became the 
means by which man 
subsequently took as- 





ceive them. 
Played a Cardinal Role With Each Known 
Human Species 

About 250,000 years ago, the most remote 
period to which the existence of man can be 
traced with any degree of accuracy the horse 
constituted the chief source of food supply for 
the human inhabitants—the Heidelberg man 
(Homo Heidelbergensis) the first known 
human species, and which was a contemporary 
creature among the animal inhabitants of the 


"Read at the Short Course for Veterinarians at the 
University of Minnesota, July, 1922. 


cendency and absolute 

control over all living things on earth, after 
ages of actual struggle for existence, on a 
parity with other beasts of the field and forest. 
The Cromagnon man who inhabited the 
Mediterranean basin for unknown centuries 
and developed a very high degree of civiliza- 
tion before it was inundated by the Atlantic 
ocean, left evidence of having used horses and 
of having held them in high esteem, in the fact 
that the horse was one of the commonest 
themes of the carvings they left behind when 
these great prehistoric people met their tragic 
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fate. (Possibly the flood referred to in 
Genesis.) 


Prevented the World From Being Manless 

It is obvious, therefore, 
tribute we pay to the horse today is but a 
small show of the appreciation we owe, in the 
light of the established facts about the period 
when men were few and animals plenty, when 
the former were kept hiding in fear of the 
animal hordes, and lived from a supply of food 
that was uncertain and irregularly obtained. 
In fact, to give the horse all the credit that is 
due it, through all the ages we must begin by 
attributing our very existence to this species 
of animals and by admitting ®at without the 
horse the world today would probably be a 
manless world. The Heidelberg man did not 
domesticate the horse, but used it for food 
only and although he had a period of nearly 
two hundred thousand years in which to ac- 
complish domestication, he failed to subdue 
the animals of the earth and was finally ex- 
terminated by them. The Neanderthaler like- 
wise failed to effectually domesticate the 
horse and he, too, disappeared after a period 
of fifty thousand years. The Homo sapiens, 
which is ourselves, began the domestication 
of the horse before the beginning of authenti- 
cated history,. more than fifteen thousand 
years ago and coincident therewith began his 
ascendency to the level of his present status. 
If any of us had survived until now without 
the horse we would be only sparely distributed 
and confined to regions where conditions 
would be favorable to protect ourselves from 
annihilation by beasts. The horse while un- 
dergoing the slow process of domestication, 
. offered our primeval ancestors the first good 
means of sustenance, the first good means of 


that the feeble 
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defense and offense, and the first sustained 
food supply. Man and the horse showed 
something in common from the beginning. To 
borrow the word from the biologist they were 
then and are now symbiotic and the alliance 
proved to have been the first impetus to civilj- 
zation and subsequently its very salvation by 
having brought all common enemies under 
subjugation. The one served a useful pur- 
pose for the other and both lived on through 
age after age to see many other species de- 
cline, perish and become forever extinct. The 
bovine species which was domesticated later, 
played a more important role in agriculture 
than the equine and should be credited with 
having enabled man to live in greater numbers 
in smaller areas, but it was the horse that 
afforded these first big groups or communities 
of men a protection against the encroachment 
of surrounding enemies, and to the nomads a 
means of shifting from place to place in search 
of food and better prospects. 


Has Been Indispensable to Society Since 
History Began 

Since the first days of authenticated history, 
some 15,000 years ago, the part played by 
horses in the development of races and 
nations is too well known to require repetition, 
emphasis or discussion. No one will deny that 
the horse is a part of all history of man’s 
activities, civil and military. From the begin- 
ning until now, from the days of the cave 
dwellers to the mansions of today, the horse 
has been one of the big impelling forces of 
progress. 


Built and Destroyed Nations 


The influence is most strikingly shown in 
the study of nations. The horseless nations 
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and those which have not taken the best ad- 
vantage the horse offers have perished from 
the earth or have remained unprogressive 
throughout the centuries, while the equestrian 
nations survived or fell before better horse- 
men. 


Carthage, the wealthiest and most luxurious 
republic of all times, used horses. Although 
history has placed great stress about the mari- 
time prowess of the Carthagians it is now 
known that the secret of their riches which 
the Romans had never understood was their 
trade with the interior of Africa by means. of 
caravans of horses and camels that plied back 
and forth across the Sahara desert and de- 
veloped wealth entirely independent of their 
jealous neighbors. 


It would be a long story to relate all the 
extremely interesting things that could be said 
in this connection, but let us not omit that the 
Roman Empire was prosperous and powerful 
or impotent and decadent in strict obedience to 
its horse strength, portraying a condition that 
seems to be developing in the United States 
today. The people previously industrious, 
moved to the large centers of population at 
the expense of agriculture which was taxed 
beyond endurance, and thus destroyed its 
horse effectives to the point that made the 
nation easy prey for the Hun, a great horse 
owning nation that had been developing un- 
noticed at its very portals. It was the horse 
that enabled the Huns to carry out plans of a 
military campaign that soon extended their 
possessions to the Rhine. Attila, king of the 
Huns, conquered with horses and he met his 
first defeat at Troyes for lack of them, when 
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he invaded the interior of France in the year 
451 A. D. without sufficient means of trans- 
portation for his large army, and in October, 
1918, fifteen centuries later, the Americans 
almost met defeat in the hands of his succes- 
sors, the Germans, because its horse transport 
service broke down almost completely. It is 
well known to only a few, perhaps, although 
the information is contained in official reports, 
that if the German defenses had not broken 
down from internal obstacles that the Ameri- 
can First Army would have had to retreat 
from the Argonne or suffer defeat because it 
was practically immobilized from shortage of 
transport animals. And then, General Allenby, 
with the British Army in 1918 retrieved the 
Holy Land to the Christians with cavalry after 
having been under control of the Mohamme- 
dans for fourteen centuries. 


The part that the automotive industry 
played in the World War has been heralded 
without limitation but how often have you 
seen the statement that the ratio of horses 
to man in the allied armies was greater during 
the World War than in any previous war in 
history and yet such is the fact. 


Horsemanship a Barometer of National 
Supremacy 

A gradation of nations on earth today from 
the standpoint of strength, wealth and 
achievement in agriculture, science, arts, and 
literature, as far-fetched as the statement may 
seem, is but a differential scale of horse ex- 
ploitation. In one group ‘is Great Britain, 
whose people are the greatest of horsemen on 
earth today; then France, where refinement in 
horse breeding is the best and horsemanship 
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of the highest order prevails; then the Ger- 
man Empire before the World War, the home 
of the greatest military organization ever 
conceived by man and the country of sound 
agriculture; finally the United States, whose 
exploration and development without the horse 
would have been a matter of centuries instead 
of mere decades. 

A striking example of a lagging civilization 
is seen in the inhabitants of North America. 
When away back in the darkness of unknown 
centuries the inhabitants of North America 
were segregated from those’ of the Eastern 
hemisphere they were left stranded without 
horses and thus lived through ages in a state 
of semi-savagery, helpless to take any advan- 
tage of the wonderful resources that lay under 
their feet, and until a few ‘short years ago 
horse owning nations came over and developed 
the wealthiest nation of all times—the United 
States. 

In another group we might name Russia, a 
country with a large horse population but one 
that was undeveloped, unrefined, and less use- 
ful than the others, and which at the moment 
of great need became so pestered with disease 
it became worthless, and it seems safe to pre- 
dict that this unfortunate country at this 
moment will rehabilitate or decline further 
according to what use it seems inclined to 
make of its horses. Spain, -Italy, China, 
Japan and the Balkans occupy a place on the 
scale that seems very much in keeping with 
the status of their respective horse industries. 


Can a Horseless- Nation Actually Prosper? 

This brings us the mood of reflecting over 
the horseless transportation and motor power 
of the day in this country. The enormous in- 
vestment in automotive transportation today is 
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staggering to contemplate in the face of the 
fact that within a few short months nearly 
every dollar of this investment will be disgj- 
pated into rust-ridden junk. The serious- 
minded may well ask if we are digging enough 
wealth from the ground to meet this appalling 
loss dollar for dollar. If we are, our nation 
will live; if we are not, then we may be at 
the threshhold of a period of decline that will 


rapidly drag us among the-second-rate nations, | 
if-not like the Roman to ultimate disintegra- } 


tion. 


It will take more than confidence, egotism } 


or patriotism to overcome the immutable law 
that no man, nor no nation can spend more 
than it makes without suffering the conse- 
quences. In business.as we use the word, the 
consequences of such imprudence is called 
bankruptcy; in the evolution of society it fore- 
casts decay and is exemplified in the lost 
nations like Babylonia, Egypt, Carthage, Rome 
and some modern nations, whose names for 
prudence sake, I shall leave to your imagina- 
tion. 

When we take up the cudgel for the horse 
and against the horseless, like the Horse 
Association of America is doing, our motives 
are not impelied by any sentimental feeling 
for a species of beast; it is for society, for 
posterity, for the nation and for you. 


Types Dethroned by Automotive Power 


I shall not take up your time to relate in 
detail the different estates the horse has occu- 
pied during the brief history of our country 
and from which it has been successively de- 
throned. We all know about the saddle horse 
of our forefathers before the days of roads; 
about the interurban coach when roads had 
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more costly motive power, it is a safe guess that we are destined to become a_ second-rate nation. 
* Iowa spent more for automobiles, not including tractors, than the total value of its corn crop. 





Courtesy of Prof. J. L. Edmonds, Univ. of ‘Illinois 
If agriculture, which is hardly self-supporting even under the most favorable conditions, supplants the horse with a 
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been built; about the historic pony express 
that negotiated the great plains before rail- 
roads; the horse drawn street -car for intra- 
mural transportation when large cities grew; 
about the heavy harness horse, de luxe and 
ordinary, that served the city family; the pole- 
team, the four-in-hand, and the tandem, of the 
wealthy horse lover; about the buggy horse, 
the wagon horse, the livery horse of every 
community, and about the cavalry of our fron- 
tier, all of which have either entirely or partly 
disappeared from among the current needs of 
man and been replaced by horseless substitutes. 
To the loss of these we are resigned and insofar 
as our present lives are concerned we need not 
expect their return. 

It would be a, misrepresentation of too well 
established conditions to claim the contrary 
although there is no doubt in my mind that 
future generations will see the horse restored 
to estates from which it is now dethroned, be- 
cause it is the profit accruing from a given 
motor power that will govern the trend in 
time and not promotional propaganda of other 
interests. 


Types Retained 

The horse of today and of the immediate 
future are the farm horse, the heavy draft 
horse, the milk wagon horse, the horse of the 
lumber woods, and the mule of the mines, the 
saddle horse de luxe, the polo pony, the hunter, 
the thoroughbred, the trotter, the cow-boy’s 
mount, and the transport and cavalry horse of 
the army. These seem like fixtures and to 
these we must turn our attention. 


The Farm Horse 


The farm horse is now struggling against 
the tractor for existence, against a nation-wide 
propaganda, backed by millions and the best 
selling brains available, and it must be ad- 
mitted, with telling effect, despite the fact that 
tractor farming has not paid and does not 
promise to pay even where all conditions are 
ideal, but in this connection the horseless 
motor power is meeting with a closer scrutiny 
because here it must make good in actual dol- 
lars and cents actually earned. Its worth must 
be real and not imaginary. It must make 
profits from products produced and not from 
products handled, and for the first time is 
found in a fair, open competition against the 
horse. The competition is not over at this 
moment although it seems the tractor is meet- 
ing odds it will not be able to overcome. The 
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high initial cost and‘ rapid depreciation of trac- 
tors compared with the low initial cost and 
slow depreciation of horses is something that 
even the millions invested in tractor produc- 
tion may not be able to circumvent. Then the 
need of horses for work for which the tractor 
is not adapted, the waste of roughage that 
horses eat, the manure they produce, the need 
of them for teaming purposes when the roads 
are impassible for motor vehicles, .the possi- 
bility of profits from breeding are so many 
determining influences in favor of horse farm- 


ing. 


One Good Word for the Tractor 


Let me try to give the tractor its dues, judged 
from my own personal experience. A farmer 
who is “well off,’ who can afford to invest the 
money without hardship, owes himself a trac- 
tor, a small tractor, just like he owes himself 
an automobile, the cost of which he can charge 
up to profit and loss. Farming is such real 
drudgery that anything that will make it less 
arduous is welcome and justified from the 
standpoint of personal comfort. Speaking only 
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of small farms, a small tractor that is well 
used, well cared for and carefully stored away 
when not in use and which is utilized to plow 
in busy seasons, to draw the binder on hot 
days and to buzz the cord wood in winter is 
not a bad thing for any farmer to possess. It 
pays for itself in morale but not in material 
earnings. It may keep the boy on the farm 
during the years he is so susceptible to wan- 
derlust. 

But all of the morale is lost if there are no 
horses to take up the work where the tractor 
leaves off or when at critical moments it breaks 
down. There is a despair in a breakdown in 
the midst of a busy day on a farm that those 
who have never farmed can not comprehend. 
A half day lost may mean the loss of five loads 
of hay or even the loss of acrop. To illustrate, 
I recalled a few seasons ago the loss of ten 
acres of corn from a leaky radiator. I was 
dragging a harrow and cultipacker while the 
farm hand was following with the planter. 
During the forenoon of a given day the tractor 
was laid up and stopped the whole operation 
for six hours, long enough to have planted the 
whole field. During the night it rained, and it 
rained for days afterward just enough to make 
the field too wet to finish. This was on the 
20th of May. The field was not planted until 
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the 6th of June, too late for our farm with the 
result that an early frost nipped the crop and 
gave us a field of soft crop as the only reward 
for a summer’s work. 

It is true that a tractor covers more ground 
than a team of horses, even a large horse unit, 
but instead of being a blessing as we are given 
to believe this is often ruinous and the best 
argument, insofar as farming is concerned, 
against the tractor as a dependable power unit, 
because a breakdown means a total and not 
only a partial suspension of the operation at 
hand, as would be the case if a horse fell sick. 


Things the Tractor Interests Do Not Tell 
the Farmer 


The main trouble with the tractor is that it 
can not be split up into different units like an 
equal horse power in horses. No one knows 
as well as the small farmer what it means to 
have one team on the corn cultivator, one prob- 
ably on the mower and still another on the 
tedder or rake, all at the same time, and then 
the convenience in a few moments to bring 
these all together into single unit for discing 
or plowing. This is beyond the-possibilities of 
the tractor. 

Then in making comparisons in the invest- 
‘ment between horse and motor power the ex- 
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ponents of the latter very studiously omit to 
refer to the enormous cost of tractor-drawn 
farm implements as compared with the horse 
drawn ones, and they are quite as studiously 
silent at first about the fact that the purchase 
of a tractor is but a part of the essentials 
needed to put it into practical operation. The 
whole array of farm implements must be re- 
placed, if not at once, within a very short time, 
because the ordinary horse drawn implement 
is not only too small to drag about in a field 
but its construction will not stand the strain. 
This applies to harrows, discs, cultipackers, 
drags, cultivators, grain drills, binders, mowers 
and even farm*wagons. It so happens as a 
consequence that the tractor enthusiast after 
paying for the tractor finds himself spending 
enormous sums for very perishable implements, 
year after year, until an entirely new assembly 
has replaced the old, durable horse drawn ones, 
It seems to me that the farmer who is lured 
into tractor farming without carefully taking 
into account all of its pitfalls is paving the 
way to be enslaved by the manufacturers of 
farm implements. I say enslaved because a 
return to the horse would again be impractical 
without again buying horse drawn implements. 
This situation finds its counterpart in the mo- 
torized city delivery system. Once the horses, 
harness, wagons and miscellaneous parapher- 
nalia has been disposed of and the stable has 
been gutted of its stall and transferred into a 
garage it is not found expedient to reestablish 
the old system. In spite of the fact that .the 
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motor delivery was more costly the added ex- 
pense is made up by delivering at greater dis- 
tances and by attaching it to the ultimate price 


of the merchandise handled. I do not, there- 
fore, look forward to a return to the horse in 
this connection any more than to the return of 
the driving horse to replace the family or busi- 
ness automobile, during the era that directly 
interests us, nor until, years hence, dire neces- 
sity makes us feel the tyranny of extravagance 
—the sting of spending more than we earn. 


It is not necessary to read in a lot of sta- 
tistics to confirm these statements and opinions 
since they would not be questioned even by the 
most ardent champions of the tractor, but it 
would not be amiss to mention in a general 
way the observations of Professor O. G. Lloyds 
of the experiment station at Purdue, in which 
37 farms using horses only showed an average 
annual profit of $800 to $900 over an equal 
number of farms using tractors and horses. 


Comparisons Are Manifestly Unfair 


The actual figures given to compute relative 
costs of motor and horse deliveries are camou- 
flaged with unfairness, if not with deliberate 
misrepresentation. Although in no case has it 
ever been claimed that the motor is the cheaper, 
the figures very conveniently fail to account for 
the enormous expense of maintenance-of-way. 
For a paltry license fee of a few dollars the 
public assures to motor vehicles a right-of-v. ay 
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without any additional cost. Property owners 
in cities maintain streets for them and farmers 
build their roads at a cost so high it sometimes 
amounts to confiscation of estate, and unfor- 
tunately, as Secretary Dinsmore of the Horse 
Association of America has shown, these roads 
have been built and are being maintained in a 
way as to be impractical for horse drawn ve- 
hicles. Is it then a wonder that trucks can 
compete with railroads in freighting and with 
horses in draying? If the cost of constructing 
roads and maintaining them were prorated 
among those who wse them the differential 
figures would tell a true story. 


The truck horse in cities has been replaced, 
not entirely, but almost to the point of com- 
plete annihilation and just now we are trying 
to take encouragement from desultory instances 
of horses now being purchased by firms that 
had previously pinned their faith in the truck 
and have found it too expensive for all kinds 
of work. This show of improvement in the 
horse situation must, however, not be taken 
too seriously. It may be misleading. The 
motor interests may meet all the requirements 
of delivery, including that of cost, in the near 
future and no review of the situation would be 
instructive and complete without reference 
thereto. The need of a cheaper truck that can 
also be operated cheaper is now under con- 
sideration. Lower speed, lower power and low- 
geared trucks which will make for lower fuel 
consumption and longer life are under contem- 
plation and until the greatest possibilities of 
mechanical engineering have been reached in 
this connection, it would be futile to indulge in 
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the purely sentimental prophecy in which we 
are so prone to seek consolation and refuge, 


Light Delivery Horses 

The light delivery horse which seems to en- 
dure the crucial test best of all is the milk 
wagon horse. Here is a type that still remains 
a permanent part of the scenery on city streets 
and from recent interviews with those inter- 
ested, there is no movement to replace it at 
this time, except in isolated cases, where elec- 
tric wagons are being used. As a whole, the 
large milk distributors of large cities seem 
more determined than ever to retain the horse 
for their purpose and are demanding a larger 
and better horse than formerly. The large de- 
partment stores offer no great encouragement 
although some of them use both wagon and 
draft horses in considerable numbers. There 
is little or no evidence of a wholesale return to 
the old system. 


In the newspaper industry, horse deliveries 
are still popular and some of the large dailies 
show no inclination to replace them entirely. 
The Chicago Daily News, the Chicago Tribune 
and the Chicago American all retain a good 
supply of horses and continue to believe in 
them. The American Railway Express, [| re- 
gret to say, is on the uncertain list. Although 
they have large stables and have been ex- 
ponents of horse delivery, they are replacing 
some of their horse effectives at this time with 
tractor drawn trailers. 

In summary, as regards city horses com- 
pared with the situation of-the last five years, 
it is safe to say that the horse is holding its 
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horses being bred in America today. 


This is a six furlong race at Aqueduct illustrated here to show the large size and sturdiness of the thoroughbred 
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slowly in others. 


Horses of Pleasure and Sport 


There is no decline whatever in the interest 
shown toward these classes. On the contrary, 
entries in horse shows in this country and in 
Europe are more numerous than ever and the 
devotion to them is increasing. The hunter, 
the saddle horse, the thoroughbred and the 
light harness horse seems to be attracting more 
attention than ever. City parks are teeming 
with saddle horses these autumn mornings, 
the racing stables were never larger, and the 
trotter is still the biggest attraction at the 
county fair. It was once predicted that the 
race horse and the trotter were doomed be- 
cause there was no longer any outlet for the 
surplus, but this prediction has not come to 
pass as all kinds of pleasure and sport horses 
are of better quality and speed than ever, and 
the interest in them is a healthy growing one, 
again illustrating the symbiosis referred to in 
a preceding paragraph. Highly civilized man 
just will not tolerate segregation from this re- 
markable quadruped. 


The Army Horse and Mule 
Reference has already been made above 
about the role the horse and mule played in 
the World War and will not again be repeated, 
other than to warn our country against pinning 
its faith in the propaganda that would elimi- 
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nate horse transportation from the tables of 
military organization. In reply to the old jest 
of war days: “Who won the war?” my answer 
is: “The horse and the mule.” When men are 
dying on all sides, when results hang in the 
balance, when the camion, the lorry and the 
truck are ditched or out of fuel, when tanks are 
mired in the mud, when artillery is immobile 
and must go forward, there is always the horse 
and the mule to drag them out, to bring up the 
men, the ammunition, and the rations, to turn 
turmoil and defeat into victory. This is no 
outburst of oratory. It is unexaggerated fact 
and related here to warn the nation and you 
about the significance of lifting a single finger 
against an industry that is at once the making 
of a nation in peace and one of its best de- 
fenses in war. 


A Few Words About Horse Practice 


The recruit of the veterinary profession is 
not a good horse doctor. He is less skillful 
in handling this species than his predecessors. 
Men who could acquit themselves well in a 
horse practice amid horses, from the common 
plug to the $100,000 trotter, from the broncho 
to the park hack, from the roadster to the 
ponderous stallion, are becoming extinct. “Men 
like Roscoe Bell, George Berns, W. L. Wil- 
liams, M. H. McKillip, A. H. Baker, Joseph 
Hughes, Charles Cotton, C. C. Lyford, and 
others, are no longer in the active ranks, and 
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they are missed. Their messages are missed 
in our current literature and their’ skill is 
missed at our association clinics. These men 
knew the horse, they understood his manage- 
ment in health and in disease, and they de- 
veloped a skill in surgery that has no parallel 
today. The canine specialist may be the ex- 
ception yet his operations are spare as com- 
pared with those of the old equine specialist 
while the horse was in full bloqm. 

The young veterinarian, who now must mas- 
ter so many different subjects, quite naturally 
does not handle the horse as well, and as a 
consequence the whole domain of animal sur- 
gery has, as a whole, made less progress than 
the other branches. While it is farthest from 
my mind to discount the accomplishments of 
the veterinarians now entering the realm of 
practice, it is, nevertheless, apparent that the 
low economic value of the surgical operations 
on the average cow, hog, sheep, or dog has 
had a deteriorating effect on animal surgery. 
The higher value of the individual horse in- 
spired practitioners of the past to greater 
efforts. 


Horse Practice Still the Most Important 


Speaking at random, rural horse practice 
constitutes from 30% to 45% of the practi- 
tioner’s work, depending upon the location. 
In some localities it is much less and in others 
much higher. These figures, I believe, are a 
fair estimate of the average. It is, therefore, 
obvious that horse practice should not be 
neglected in any respect for the reason that in 
handling the diseases of horses, both medical 
and surgical, the individual salvage still aver- 
ages higher than in other species and also be- 
cause the horse is still the best subject to keep 
us skillful both in the diagnosis and the treat- 
ment of animal diseases. The immunization 
of hogs and the administration of vaccines and 
bacterin at wholesale for large fees have turned 
our minds away from many little services we 
once depended upon to justify our existence. 

Then we are passing through a period when 
live stock sanitation is attracting much of our 
attention at the expense of the old domain we 
previously thought sufficient to exploit the 
treatment of individual animals. That is to 
say, with our minds all flustered over herd 
propositions we scarcely pay any attention to 
the individual, especially to the individual 
horse. Collar galls, scratches, quarter cracks, 
shoulder slips, spavins, splints, poll evil, and 
many other common ailments, are less attrac- 
tive than before and such surgical operations 
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as median neurectomy, ovariectomy, roaring 
operation, cryptorchidectomy pedal tenotomy, 
quittor operation, et al if not already among 
the lost arts in many communities are being 
performed with much less confidence and skill 
than formerly. 


Why Horse Practice Has Waned 


On account of a manifestly diminished ex- 
pertness in handling its problems, horse prac- 
tice has waned. Furthermore, the fact that 
horses are no longer agglomerated at the hitch- 
ing posts every Saturday night, nor at church 
every Sunday morning, has reduced the spread 
of contagious diseases to the minimum. Each 
farm today is virtually a quarantine station so 
far as the horse is concerned, and in the coun- 
try where the tractor does the plowing and in 
cities where the motor vehicle does the airline 
work and the heavy traction the horse former- 
ly was called upon to negotiate, many com- 
mon horse infirmities have become a thing of 
the past. There are fewer diseases and those 
extant occur in a degree of severity often 
thought not sufficiently grave to justify the ex- 
pense of professional services. What I wish 
to convey is the fear that we are passing into 
a period wherein the infirmities of the horse 
which once maintained the integrity of the 
veterinary profession will be submerged by 
quackery through our lack of attention to 
them. The loss will be ours. It will not be 
felt by the live stock interests because the 
losses will be isolated losses, too widely dis- 
tributed to attract much attention to the need 
of curbing them. 


Drifting to Other Fields 


In other words, the profession the pioneers 
built up, through attention to small details is 
drifting into bigger and more inviting fields, 
while the old realm is being neglected. I be- 
lieve now as always before that to remain 
listed among the profession it is essential that 
we religiously incorporate into our practice 
every little service it is possible to render in 
medicine, in surgery and in hygiene of every 
species of animals no matter how trivial. We 
should castrate the calf, the pig, and the cock- 
erel; we should treat the collar gall; the corn 
and the spavin; and we should strive to culti- 
vate the impression that we can do these things 
at a profit to both self and client. It is mighty 
easy to allow the great fund of income-produc- 
ing and wealth-saving services we are capable 
of rendering shift into other hands, for the 
reason that the bornes of veterinary science 
are just what we make them and are not sharp- 
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ly defined like those of other professions. We 
can contract our realm or we enlarge it in 
ratio to the energy and tact we put into our 
work, and on this account, horse ailments 
should in no manner be neglected in the veteri- 
nary college, in the field of practice nor in the 
clinics and programs of associations. 


Horseless Programs Deplored 


I am prompted to say this because during 
the past two years there have been a number 
of horseless clinics any number of programs 
in which the horse did not figure at all. This 
is quite a contrast to an event that occurred 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1901 when our 
old friend the late Dr. J. C. Michener brought a 
cow into the clinic of the A. V. M. A. to the 
surprise and dismay of the audience, -and then 
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and there, went on record as the first veteri- 
narian in this country to exhibit a cow at a 
public clinic. 

As the “cowless” program of 1900 was un- 
wisely superseded by the “horseless” one of 
1922 I beg to close these remarks by com- 
plimenting the University of Minnesota for its 
wisdom of providing a place for the horses on 
the program of this conference and I assure 
you that I am mighty proud to have been 
chosen to pay this feeble tribute to an animal 
that is at once the maker and savior of nations 
and of men—the horse. 
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Is Shinnery Poisoning Hemorrhagic 
- Septicemia? 


By E. J. Foreman, Trinidad, Colo. 


rado and northern New Mexico where 
oak grows’in abundance, there is, and has 
been as far back as the memory of the oldest 
cattle-men of the district recall, an annual loss 
of cattle of varying degree of severity, occur- 
ring at about the same time each year, de- 
pending somewhat upon the character of the 
season. It may appear suddenly following 
sharp temperature changes, especially if ac- 
companied by frost. This is true even though 
&rass is abundant. Very dry seasons seem to 
favor an outbreak and yet we find it at times 
quite severe when weather conditions are nor- 
mal, and in fact some deaths occur every year. 


O* the mountain ranges of southern Colo- 


Outbreaks Chiefly in Mountain Pastures 

Owing to the fact that it usually follows the 
turning out of cattle from the lower ranges 
into the mountain pastures, and because the 
cattle may be seen browsing freely on oak and 
in seasons when grass is not abundant and 
oak forms a large part of the animals’ diet the 
disease seems more severe, cattlemen believe 
the oak responsible for the condition, calling 
it “Oak Fever” or “Oak Poisoning.” 

Bulletin number 767 of the United States 
department of agriculture, entitled, “Oak Leaf 
Poisoning of Domestic Animals” quotes the 


Breeders’ Gazette of September 1, 1909, as fol- 
lows: “Stockmen grazing cattle in the national 
forests in the southwest, especially in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, have suffered serious 
losses during the present summer through the 
cattle eating oak leaves. In that section of the 
country the season has been unusually dry and 
grass extremely scarce. To eke out the scanty 
forage supply the cattle have browsed on the 
scrub oak which covers large portions of the 
range. Ordinarily the stock does not browse 
much on the oak and the little they do get, 
taken with the other food, is not injurious, but 
when, as in the present season, the oak browse 
furnishes a large proportion of the daily food 
of the cattle, the results are serious.” 


Breeders’ Gazette in Error 

The Gazette is in error when it says, “Ordi- 
narily the stock does not browse much on the 
oak.” All cattle men familiar with our moun- 
tain ranges know that when oak buds and 
leaves are young, the cattle are very fond of 
them and eat them greedily, making them a 
considerable portion of their daily food no 
matter how abundant grass may be. After the 
buds are gone and the leaves grow tough*and 
bitter with age, it is eaten very little. It is a 
recognized fact also that this disease varies 
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but little in time of its annual visitation and 
length of duration. It usually appears during 
the latter part of May or first of June and -dis- 
appears in from four to six weeks, depending 
apparently upon the character of the season, 
and date of turning into the mountain pastures, 
cattle from the lower ranges. 


Occurs When Cattle Are Transferred to 
Higher Ranges 


As a rule the cattle men have winter ranges 
on the flats and run their cattle in the mountain 
ranges during the summer months. The cat- 
tle are usually driven from the lower to the 
higher ranges during the month of May and it 
is not long after this that the first cases are 
encountered. In an instance that came under 
my observation a few years ago, a herd of 
approximately three hundred cattle were driven 
from their winter range on the flats to the 
mountain pastures where both grass and oak 
were abundant and in which a large number 
of cattle were already grazing. In a very 
short time, this disease appeared and within a 
few days twelve steers died and a number were 
sick. The remarkable thing about this was 
that all of the sick and dead cattle were of the 
herd that had just been moved from the lower 
range, while not a single case deveioped in the 
animals that had been in the mountain pasture 
for some weeks. 


Exclusive Oak Diet Poisonous 


I have noted that where feeding experiments 
have been conducted and oak made the exclu- 
sive diet over an extended period, sickness and 
death have resulted, but if as small an amount 
as one to three pounds of other provender 
were added to the ration, no harm resulted 
from such feeding and animals experimentally 
made sick would recover. In fact it was found 
that oak and grass combined made a valuable 
food. 

There is never a time on our mountain ranges 
when there is no grass or other provender 
available. There are many seepage places 
where the snow water from above comes to 
the surface and irrigates areas where luxuriant 
growths of grass is to be found. At these 
places cattle may be seen grazing while a few 
yards distant on the mountain slopes, they 
may be seen just as greedily browsing on oak. 
Then, too, the disease is found in seasons when 
grass is abundant. 

During the month of June, 1921, a cattleman 
just across the Colorado line in New Mexico, 
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lost forty cattle from “Oak Poisoning” out of 
a herd of approximately one thousand, follow- 
ing closely their entrance into the mountain 
pasture from a lower range where they had 
been on winter feed. At that time grass was 
abundant as it was an exceptionally good 
grass year. 


Simulates Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Six years ago, I was called to a ranch in 
northern New Mexico where about twenty 
thousand cattle are kept, to determine if pos- 
sible the cause of an annual loss of cattle on 
that range. I remained at the ranch twelve 
days examining and treating sick animals and 
making autopsies wherever conditions permit- 
ted. Some of the dead animals appeared to 
have died quickly, while others had linger:d 
for some time. Some of the sick animals ex- 
hibited difficult breathing, staring coat, slimy 
dark colored feces, occasionally blood-stained, 
swellings on throat or dewlap, sunken eyes 
more or less reddened. Others would exhibit 
no other symptoms than inappetence, rough 
coat, sunken eyes and weakness. The animals 
would ‘graze in a half-hearted manner, with 
some drooling and apparent partial loss of the 
muscular function of tongue and throat. Post- 
mortem lesions varied only in extent of tis- 
sues showing hemorrhagic infiltration and 
varying degree of intestinal involvement. In 
fact, the symptoms exhibited by the sick and 
the postmortem lesions clearly indicated 
hemorrhagic septicemia. I have noted with 
interest, that investigators have found the 
symptoms of oak poisoning and postmortem 
lesions to resemble markedly those of hemorr- 
hagic septicemia. 

To quote bulletin number 1618, United 
States department of agriculture: “Bacilli 
which resemble closely the organisms of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia are widely distributed in 
nature. They have been found in the soil, 
upon various plants, in stagnant water and 
upon the moist nasal membranes of normal 
calves and hogs.” To quote further: “Some 
writers think that after the organisms have 
kecome virulent enough to cause an outbreak 
among animals, and the infection has been 
overcome, they will return later to their 
previous harmless stage.” 


Poisoning May Be Only a Contributing Factor 


Accepting these theories as being reasonable, 
knowing that sudden disturbances of cattle, 
through shipping, driving, fatigue or diet, 
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favor the development of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia, is it unreasonable to believe that the 
tannin or some other substance in the oak diet 
might be the disturbing factor responsible for 
the transformation of the bacillus from a non- 
virulent to a virulent one and that instead of 
the oak being the cause of the disease or the 
cause of death through poisoning, it is merely 
a contributory cause, or factor? 


Bacterin Treatment Stops Losses 


The year following the investigations re- 
counted above, disease developed in a herd of 
cattle recently driven from a low range to the 
mountains in eastern Las Animas County, 
Colorado, twelve having died within a few 
days and others were sick. Symptoms and 
postmortem lesions were same as those given 
of previous year. They were eating greedily 
of oak although grass was abundant. I ad- 
vised the immediate administration subcutan- 
eously of hemorrhagic septicemia bacterins and 
this was dene, giving a double dose to sick 
animals, to be repeated in three days. These 
animals remained on the same range after vac- 
cination, returning to their previous diet of oak 
and grass, yet no additional cases developed 
and but one of the sick animals died. 

In the western part of Huerfano County, 
Colorado, there was a serious outbreak of this 
disease, near the foot of the Spanish Peaks. 
Five lots of cattle were treated with bacterins, 
two cc being given as a prophylactic and 
double that amount to sick animals. The sick 
animals were thrown into an alfalfa field 
where they could graze on growing alfalfa. 
The sick animals all recovered and no new 
cases developed in the treated herds. 

The next year a man running seven hundred 
cattle a few miles west of Trinidad, Colorado, 
which had been driven about twenty miles 
from a flat pasture to the mountains, reported 
that his cattle were dying. A number were 
sick at this time and I found two that had re- 
cently died. Postmortem lesions same as in 
previous cases. We treated the entire herd 
with bacterins with the result that no new 
cases developed and a loss of two of the sick 
ones, 

Last year a cattleman running a large num- 
ber of cattle near Stonewall, Colorado, re- 
ported that he was losing some of his pure- 
bred herd from oak poisoning. He knew it to 
be oak as he had lost cattle from it for many 
years and was familiar with it. I went to his 
ranch and autopsied two animals, finding same 
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lesions as in all previous cases. There were 
but five animals sick at this time. All were 
treated with bacterins as in previous cases with 
similar results: no new cases developed. The 
sick animals recovered but they were unthrifty 
during the entire year. This man was so im- 
pressed with the success of the.treatment that 
this summer he treated this same herd before 
he turned them into the mountain pastures 
with the result that up to date no cases have 
developed, although. it did appear in some 
range cattle that were not treated and in the 
same pasture. 

Near La Veta, Colorado, a friend running 
cattle at the foot of the Spanish Peaks com- 
plained to me of a loss that he experienced 
yearly due to oak. I advised him to adminis- 
ter hemorrhagic septicemia bacterins to his 
herd before he turned them on the mountain 
range. He did so and did not lose an animal 
that year. These cattle were similarly treated 
this year and to date disease has not appeared 
in his herd although others are suffering losses 
in the same locality. 

Another interesting case: A cattleman run- 
ning 583 cattle in the foothills near Trinidad, 
Colorado, administered bacterins to 105 of 
them in December, 1921. In May of this year 
the remainder were treated with the exception 
of 49, which, owing to the chute breaking 
down, were allowed to go untreated. Disease 
soon appeared among the 49 untreated animals, 
twelve of which died, but no cases developed 
in the treated animals, although they inter- 
mingled in the pasture. 


Stagnant Water the Probable Carrier 


Seepage water that forms cool, stagnant 
pools in the canons or on the mountain slopes, 
largely supply the drinking water for the herds 
and is a possible source of infection. How- 
ever, my experience with this disease, cover- 
ing various outbreaks, more or less widely 
separated geographically and covering a period 
of several years, has thoroughly convinced me 
that the disease from which many caftle die 
annually on the mountain ranges and called 
“Oak Poisoning” and “Oak Fever,” is hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 


Results Indicate Disease Can Be Checked 


The remarkable results I have had from the 
use of bacterins, both as a curative and prophy- 
lactic agent, would indicate that this annual 
loss is one that could be avoided. If these 


results had been secured in one or two in- 
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stances, or in any one year, there might be 
reason to believe that the disease had spent 
itself and subsided of natural causes and that 
bacterins played no part in its termination, 
but as the cases cited in this article were dis- 
tributed over a period of several years and cov- 
ering a large territory, that on treated cattle in 
the same pastures with treated animals con- 
tinued to die and that in no cases did treated 
animals develop the disease while a great per- 
centage of sick animals recovered after treat- 
ment, I am compelled to believe the bacterin 
treatment responsible for the splendid results 
obtained. It is further evident that if cattle 
were treated before they were turned into the 
oak pastures, this loss would not occur. Owing 
to the fact that we do not know the length of 
time immunity is conferred by the administra- 
tion of bacterins, I advise annual treatment 
and although this entails some labor and ex- 
pense, I am sure that results will justify the 
means. 

Comment: A fatal disease of cattle that has 
been called oak poisoning is frequently seen 
among the sand dunes of Northern Indiana 
where scrub oaks abound. In the fall of the 
year when pastures are dried up or over-grazed 
and cattle, as a consequence, are driven by 
hunger to eating oak leaves, they often sicken 
and even die before the cause is discovered. It 
is known in this section however that the leaves 
must be consumed in considerable quantities 
to do any damage. Casual browsing has never 
been known to cause poisoning. The symp- 
toms are great thirst, loss of flesh and stag- 
gering gait, and sick animals removed to the 
stable and fed ordinary feeds recover promptly. 
—Ed. 


Compulsory tuberculin testing of cattle 
which naturally becomes a part of the “Area 
Plan” of eradication now championed by fed- 
eral authorities and state authorities of sev- 
eral states, is meeting with less opposition 
than in years gone by when any attempt at 
arbitrary tuberculin testing by public officials 
was stubbornly resented and made progress 
impossible. 


It is not disputed that compulsory. pasteuriza- 
tion of skimmilk, whey and butter-milk would 
help a great deal to control tuberculosis of 
farm animals, but just why this is not insisted 
upon as a preliminary control measure instead 
of waiting until animals grow up with the dis- 
ease and then go to the expense of testing and 
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slaughter, is difficult for the unintefested by- 
stander to comprehend. 


TICK PARALYSIS 


Dodd has recently briefly described in the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, a condition that occurs in cattle along 
the eastern coast of Australia, as tick paralysis, 
The name “Tick Paralysis” has been selected 
to designate this disease because, according to 
Dodd, a tick Ixodes holocyclus has been defi- 
nitely incriminated as a direct or indirect causa- 
tive factor. 

Tick paralysis is very similar to loin discase, 
a condition that occurs in cattle in the Gulf 
States and was described in detail in Vrrert- 
NARY MepiIcinE, July, 1921. There are appar- 
ently some variations in “tick paralysis” and 
loin disease. Tick paralysis is said to primari- 
ly affect young animals and loin disease is 
largely confined to mature animals. Vomition 
is described as a common symptom in tick 
paralysis, but is rarely observed in Toin disease. 
Both conditions are characterized by a pro- 
gressive motor paralysis, dullness and dimin- 
ished appetite or inappetence. 


That ticks are capable of producing paraly- 
sis is substantiated by the fact that a tick pa- 
ralysis in man and some lower animals has 
been reported from Montana and other sec- 
tions in the Northwest and was said to be 
caused by a tick Dermacentor venustus. Ixodes 
ricinus occurs in some of the Southern States 
and it is possible that the Ixodes holocyclus 
may occur in the section where loin disease ex- 
ists, but we believe it has not been identified, 
although investigations have been under way 
for some time. 


EXTIRPATION OF THE CLITORIS IN 
A MARE 


The author performed an extirpation of the 
clitoris in a five year old mare which as a re- 
sult of -nympomania was absolutely useless. 
The result was remarkably good. The mare 
which previously broke up all vehicles became 
very docile after the operation. The author is 
of the opinion that the expiration of the cli- 
toris should be attended before ovariotomy is 
decided upon. Similar good results were ob- 
tained by other veterinarians who performed 
extirpation of-the clitoris in mares which could 
not be used for riding or driving.—S. Dahlstedt 
(Svensk. Veter., 1921, p. 72). 
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VETERINARY Mepiciné 


Diseases of Swine 


By Edw. A. Cahill, V.M.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Continued from September) 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS—Continued 


Characterized by Emaciation 

The necrosis may involve large areas of the 
intestinal tract which eventually’ become dry 
and leathery in appearance. Clinically the 
disease is characterized by progressive emacia- 
tion and the inability on the part of the 
affected individual to assimilate its food 
through the necrotic or dried intestinal 
mucosa, resulting in progressive and intense 
emaciation. This entire syndrome spoken of 
as necrotic enteritis is practically the same 
condition as described by Salmon and referred 
to as Salmonellosis hence it is not a new 
disease. 

Mixed Infection 

There is little or no justification for the 
existence of this expression although two in- 
fections may occur simultaneously in swine as 
in all other species. As in a diphtheretic 
throat and in a tuberculous lesion bacteria 
other than the specific organism is found so 
may we find extraneous bacteria entirely de- 
void of significance in the body of sick swine. 
So-called mixed infections prove upon proper 
investigation to be either hog cholera, hemorr- 
hagic septicemia or necrotic enteritis, or a 
combination of these. 

A diagnosis of mixed infection is a blanket 
covering ignorance which lowers us to the 
level of the charlatan whereas the diagnosis 
of a specific disease puts the professional man 
on a pinnacle which the laity will not even 
approach. Our treatment like our diagnosis 
should be specific—not shotgun in character. 


“Flu” 

This is another diagnosis which would be 
much better out of our professional vocabu- 
lary. With one exception all investigators 
who have studied this condition have denied 
its existence while many have isolated 
B.suisepticum in pure culture from supposed 
cases. The concensus of opinion at this time 


is that so-called “flu” is a peracute form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia and should be treated 
-as such, 


Botulism 


Some months ago the veterinary world was 
startled by the publication of an article which 
left the impression that most post vaccination 
trouble in swine was botulism and that the 
condition might be brought about by con- 
taminated serum and virus. The consequences 
of such a condition if proven would be so 
serious that they could hardly be estimated. 


Investigations Show Resistance High 

Extended investigations which have since 
been conducted by the writer and others indi- 
cate clearly and conclusively that swine are 
much more resistent to botulism than other 
animals and that there is no danger of anti- 
hog cholera serum or hog cholera virus con- 
taining botulinus toxin. 

Differentiation Not Difficult 

One need not fear his ability to differentiate 
between botulism and other diseases of swine 
since the clinical picture of the former dis- 
ease is entirely unlike that of any of the 
diseases which are prevalent. The symptoms 
are entirely of the nervous system and in a 
manner resemble tetanus. There exists con- 
siderable doubt as to the existence of this 
disease in swine except in cases where the 
animal has been artificially infected. 

There Is No New Disease of Swine 

From the above it is quite apparent that we 
may safely assume that there are no new 
diseases of swine which are of particular sig- 
nificance and that our efforts can be concen- 
trated on the control of hog cholera, hemorr- 
hagic septicemia and necrotic enteritis. 

These three diseases, like most other infec- 
tious disease, have a well defined cycle and the 
diseases are prevalent, and the symptoms and 
lesions acute, in proportion to the virulence 
possessed by the organism which is respon- 
sible for each disease. 


Cholera Occurs in Cycles 
To illustrate: Hog cholera generally travels 
in cycles of approximately seven years. It was 
extremely prevalent in 1907 and 1908, in 1913 
and 1914, and in 1921 and 1922. Between these 
years the virulence of the disease gradually 
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diminished and the incidence of the disease 
was extremely low; then, after a period of 
years it again gradually increased until! it again 
assumed epizootic proportions. The same con- 
dition applies to hemorrhagic septicemia aud 
necrotic enteritis. These diseases also travel in 
cycles, although their period of ascendency and 
quiescence is not quite so clearly defined as in 
the case of hog cholera. These like most in- 
fectious diseases are not difficult to diagnose 
when their incidence is high and the symptoms 
typical, but their diagnosis becomes increas- 
ingly difficult when they become subacute and 
atypical in character. At the present time it is 
necessary that we be fully capable of diagnos- 
ing hemorrhagic septicemia and necrotic enter- 
itis in order that these diseases may not be 
diagnosed and treated as hog cholera, since 
satisfactory results are rarely observed under 
such conditions. There is equally great dan- 
ger of low-grade hog cholera accompanied by 
atypical symptoms and lesions being diag- 
nosed and treated as necrotic enteritis or hem- 
orrhagic septicemia. Both of these errors have 
and are being made and it is such errors which 
preclude the possibility of successful treatment, 
or of retaining public confidence. 


Baby Pig Immunization Not Recommended 

It is a notorious fact that necrotic enteritis 
and hemorrhagic septicemia are most fre- 
quently diagnosed in sections of the country 
where baby pig immunization is practiced and 
it is equally well known that in those sections 
the treatment following such diagnosis is not 
entirely successful. Conversely hemorrhagic 
septicemia and necrotic enteritis are far less 
frequently diagnosed in sections of the coun- 
try where swine are never immunized until 
they reach forty pounds weight, yet when these 
diseases do appear they are readily diagnosed 
and in such sections the affected animals re- 
spond to specific treatment in a satisfactory 
manner. The answer should be plain and it is 
easily proven by animal inoculation. Such in- 
oculations when accompanied by a thorough 
investigation prove that many such cases are 
in reality low-grade hog cholera although they 
are treated for other diseases. Without desir- 
ing to open a discussion on baby pig immuni- 
zation, which is a controversial point, it may 
be said that the preponderance of experimental 
evidence still indicates that baby pig vaccina- 
tion is not entirely dependable, while practical 
investigation indicates that many cases of low- 
grade cholera in pigs vaccinated as babies are 
diagnosed as other diseases on account of atyp- 
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ical lesions. It seems advisable therefore that 
in so far as possible the immunization of baby 
pigs should not be practiced and that when- 
ever this practice is necessary that such indi- 
viduals should be revaccinated at a subsequent 
date. 

Hygiene a Vital Factor 


While it is generally appreciated that the 
organisms responsible for necrotic enteritis and 
hemorrhagic septicemia are normally present 
in the body of many healthy individuals and 
become pathogenic only when the vitality of 
the host is lowered it is likewise true that these 
diseases are to a large degree continually pro- 
pagated by improper surroundings such as in- 
sanitary hog wallows and feed lots which are 
used continuously over a period of years, 
These latter conditions maintain a continuous 
source of infection both for the organisms re- 
sponsible for these diseases and for parasitic 
infestations. The practitioner who does not 
devote a reasonable portion of his time to 
eliminating such conditions is falling consider- 
abily short of doing his full duty. Likewise a 
proper survey of the housing facilities and the 
diet which affected animals are receiving is of 
the utmost importance. Many cases which 
clinically cannot be distinguished from hog 
cholera or other acute septicemia are known 
to be due to the condition now referred to as 
protein poisoning which is characterized by in- 
tense prostration and thumps. It is common 
experience that in many such cases the only 
treatment which is required is a complete 
change of diet and the elimination of highly 
nitrogenous food. 


Attention to Details the Objective 


In conclusion, I would urge you to realize 
that the main difference between success and 
failure in the control of swine diseases lies in 
the observation of small details. The boast 
should be not how many animals can be vac- 
cinated in a day but how little trouble follows 
a day’s vaccination. The expert whose serv- 
ices are always in demand for consultation 
fully appreciates that his consultant has had an 
opportunity to observe all that is necessary to 
make a diagnosis, yet in spite of this the one 
is frequently successful where the other fails. 
This is possible because the one has long 
since learned the value of observing closely the 
most minute details of history, symptoms and 
lesions and to appraise each for its true worth. 
In addition to this he fully appreciates the 
value of making a diagnosis only after he has 
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SWINE BREEDING 


made a careful survey. of the sanitary condi- 
tions, housing and feeding. When the prac- 
titioner learns the value of making such a sur- 
vey part of his routine procedure and insists 
on examining in a most deliberate manner the 
apparently healthy swine which he intends to 
immunize, or sick swine which require diag- 
nosis and treatment he will be amply repaid. 
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Such a diagnostician will minimize post vac- 
cination troubles and obtain therapeutic results 
which are denied his hurried confrere who 
cannot take time to handle such matters 
properly. The result is increased prestige and 
the proof that swine practice can be both suc- 
cessful and profitable. 


Swine Breeding Problems 


By-A. T. Kinsley, Associate Editor 


WINE production is one of the most im- 
S portant live stock problems in this coun- 
try. The constantly increasing population 
requires an increased food production and it is 
not probable that there will be an over-supply 
of swine produced in the near future. The 
number of brood sows has been materially in- 
creased; in fact, there was over ten per cent 
more brood sows on farms in the United States 
in the spring of 1922 than there was in 1921. 
During this same period the total increase of 
swine has been estimated to be less than 8% 
which is indicative of a low breeding efficiency. 
The average number of pigs farrowed accord- 
ing to limited statistics obtained by publishers 
of swine papers is nine plus. As nearly as can 
be estimated, the average pig production per 
sow each year is slightly less than eight; that 
is, the breeding efficiency is less than 50%. 

It would be more economical for the swine 
producer to improve the method of breeding 
and feeding of swine rather than increasing the 
number of broodsows. The majority of sows 
produce two litters each year. If the breeding 
efficiency were increased to 80% the average 
production per sow would be 14 plus. At the 
present rate of production, of approximately 
8 pigs per year per sow, 7,500,000 sows are 
necessary to produce 60,000,000 swine. If each 
sow produced 14 pigs per year, that is an 80% 
breeding efficiency, it would only require 4,- 
285,700 brood sows to produce 60,000,000 swine. 
Thus, by increasing the breeding efficiency to 
80% the same number of pigs could ‘be pro- 
duced by 60% of the sows that are now re- 
quired. 


Pig Crop Can Be Increased 
It is now time for the breeding of sows for 
the production of spring litters of pigs. It 
would be possible to increase the pig crop from 
25% to 50% by a more careful. selection of 





breeding swine; by proper methods of feeding 
the breeding swine and by attempting national 
methods of breeding. It is not only the priv- 
ilege but the duty of the veterinarian to ad- 
vise live stock producers on breeding problems. 


Selection of Breeding Animals 


The producer of swine has three outlets for 
his surplus; that is, he may dispose of the ex- 
cess for stockers, for breeders or as fattening 
hogs for pork. Most breeders do not consider 
it necessary or economical to use pure-bred 
sows in the production of hogs for market. 
However, all breeders do recognize the value 
of a pure-bred sire and the usual market hog 
is the product of a pure-bred boar.and a grade 
sow. 

The most important factors to be considered 
in breeding for the production of market hogs 
is the selection of prolific females, good feed- 
ing qualities and early maturity. It is advis- 
able to select pure-bred boars. The breeding 
of the boar can be determined by the pedigree. 
Other things equal, boars should be selected 
from large litters, as such is indicative of 
healthy dams and prolific breeding. The sire 
should have the proper conformation and have 
good action and a gentle disposition. Pure- 
bred sows selected by the pure-bred breeder 
should show the proper breeding according to 
pedigree and have the proper conformation. In 
addition she should have ten or twelve well de- 
veloped teats and be of a good disposition. 
Care should be exercised in the selection of 
breeding animals to avoid intensive inbreeding. 


The Care of Breeding Animals 
Boars should be kept separate and in the 
summer time they should be provided with a 
small pasture and supplied plenty of fresh wa- 
ter. The winter care should include warm 
housing with ample bedding and a maintenance 
ration. A common mistake of breeders is that 
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of keeping their herd boar too fat. Another 
very important consideration for health and 
prolonging the productivity of boars is re- 
quiring them to take ample exercise. Boars 
should not be kept in small pens. If a large 
lot or pasture is not available, feeding should 
be done in one end of the pen and the water 
supply kept in the opposite end, thus necessi- 
tating the taking of exercise to obtain feed and 


water. 1 TY 
Narrow Ration for the Boars 


During the non-breeding season the boar 
should receive a maintenance ration. From 
two weeks to a month prior to the breeding 
season, the boar should be provided with a 
narrow ration. Ground oats, barley, skim milk, 
semi-solid buttermilk or mill run feed is a 
splendid combination, particularly if supple- 
mented with any green foods. In the big type 
hogs, it is of course advisable to supply extra 
quantities of mineral ingredients. 


Bulky but Not Fattening Ration for Sows 


Sows for breeding purposes should not be 
fattened. As soon as gilts are selected for 
breeding purposes they should be given a ra- 
tion containing relatively small quantities of fat 
forming elements. It is advisable to provide 
such animals with food stuff that is rather 
bulky, during the early stages of development 
and thus cause the digestive organs to become 
sufficiently large that they can successfully care 
for the increased ration during the suckling 
period. 

For a period of two months, after the sow is 
bred, she may receive limited quantities of fat 
forming foods, such as corn, but for the last 
month of the period of gestation, such animals 
should be given a narrow ration and this ra- 
tion should be diminished about one week be- 
fore farrowing. For the first twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours after farrowing, unless the 
sow is extremely nervous, she should be given 
no feed but plenty of water. Then a limited 
ration should be provided until the pigs are 
about ten days of age, when the ration can be 
gradually increased, reaching a maximum when 
the pigs are about three weeks of age. 


Allow Sows to Exercise 


Sows should be given ample exercise and 
provided with pasture during the summer. 
They should be amply housed during the win- 
ter. Exercise is essential for high production 
in brood sows. 
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Methods of Breeding 


Age for mating. The proper age for mating 
swine is a question of considerable interest and 
importance. From general observation it 
would appear that mature animals of about the 
same age generally produce the best results, 
It is said that there may be some difficulties, 
particularly in farrowing when young sows are 
mated with aged boars. The mating of aged 
sows with young boars gives fair results, al- 
though a mature boar may produce stronger 
pigs and a larger litter. Another important 
question confronting the breeder is the length 
of time that sows or boars can be profitably 
kept for breeding purposes. According to the 
results of most breeders, it would appear that 
sows are profitable breeders for about five 
years, during which time they should produce 
two litters annually or ten litters in all. The 
length of time that a boar can be maintained 
as a profitable breeder will depend upon the 
proper selection of sows to ayoid the disad- 
vantages of intensive inbreeding. Boars that 
have been properly cared for and used are 
usually serviceable for at least five years. 


Gilts should not be bred until they are prac- 
tically mature. The large type swine, such as 
the Poland China and Durocs do not become 
mature until they are at least one year of age 
and these swine should not be bred until they 
are ten or eleven months of age. Smaller type 
swine mature at an earlier age and can be suc- 
cessfully bred when they are about six or seven 
months of age. The age at which a boar can 
be put into service varies according to breed. 
In large type swine the boars should not do 
general service until they are one year of age 
and even at that age the service should be re- 
stricted. Boars of the smaller type breeds can 
be put to limited service when they are six 
months of age. 


Breeding Crates. Some sows will not take 
the boar during the estral period and others are 
bred with considerable difficulty. Sows are of 
no value as breeding animals unless they pro- 
duce pigs. Fractious sows diminish the vitality 
of the boar. It is sometimes desirable to 
breed a small sow to a large boar or a large 
boar to a small sow. These various breeding 
difficulties are largely overcome by the use of a 
breeding crate. There are many types of breed- 
ing crates but the most important feature that 
should be provided is that the sow be in a 
natural position when confined in the crate. If 
a breeding crate is not provided a chute or 
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small pen should be arranged to prevent over- 
exertion on the part of the boar. 

Single Service. One of the contributing fac- 
tors in the production of small litters and ex- 
cessive loss of recently farrowed pigs has been 
pasture breeding. It is not infrequent for a 
boar running with sows to make ten or fifteen 
services in a single day. Excessive service in 
pasture breeding is an important factor in the 
production of small litters and low vitality 
pigs. A single service is sufficient for the 
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breeding of healthy animals and if animals are 
not healthy they should not be used for breed- 
ing purposes. 

A small pen should be provided for the 
boar and into which the sow can be driven for 
breeding purposes, unless a crate is available, 


* and when the boar has made one good service 


the sow should be removed. It is true that 
individual service breeding requires some time 
but it will increase the pigs’ production. 


Formalin, Internally, a Dangerous Drug 


Many articles have appeared during the past 
few months on mastitis in cattle. Very nat- 
urally, the practitioner who is in a cattle coun- 
try thoroughly devours these; as the results ob- 
tained in treating these cases have always been 
more or less discouraging. About the most 
honest author I have ever read on this subject 
is Doctor Williams in his work on obstetrics. 
He says frankly that treatment of these cases 
is more or less unsatisfactory. 

To read some of the recent articles, one 
who does not know, would think that wonder- 
ful progress has been made. I grant that we 
know a little more than formerly, but the re- 
sults are still none too encouraging. I realize 
that the treatment I condemn is advocated by 
men who are widely known and whom I 
greatly respect. However, I have tried out this 
drug on a large enough number of cases to 
satisfy myself as to its harmfulness. 

Formalin has been recommended in one 
ounce doses in a quart of oil, milk or water 
and to be repeated twice a day for several days. 
In my opinion, ‘this is one of the best ways to 
ruin a cow’s digestion. In many cows, it will 
not only cause severe indigestion but constipa- 
tion that is almost impossible to correct, even 
in doses of only two drams given in a quart 
of water. 

Let me say to those who have not had wide 
experience with formalin that I do not believe 
it a safe drug to give in water. I have dis- 
carded it entirely. I can not say that formalin 
will give any better results than some other 
drugs that are not harmful. Why, therefore, 
use a dangerous drug?—H. Frederick. 


Comment by Dr. DeVine: 


I think my opinion would be best expressed 
by my article published in the Journal last 
month on mastitis. You will note that in the 


treatment of mastitis, I make no mention of 


formalin. My reason for this is that formalin 
has not given me the same satisfaction that it 
apparently has others. Consequently, I made 
no mention of it. I think, however, in the 
treatment of mastitis I would be a little more 
optimistic than Doctor Frederick, since in the 
treatment I outlined in my article last month 
fully eighty per cent of our cases make a satis- 
factory recovery. 

The crux of the situation rests largely on 
whether or not we can educate our clientele to 
begin treatment early, before the gland has 
suffered too much destruction. The next im- 
portant factor, aside from medication, is to 
enthuse or inspire the owner or herdsman to 
give thorough attention to the cases. Half- 
hearted atterition often results in failure and 
so lessens faith in the treatment. It is our 
custom to demonstrate to the owner or at- 
tendant just how we wish treatment carried 
out and what we mean by thorough massaging. 
Thorough massaging does not simply mean a 
careless and indifferent rubbing of some prep- 
aration on the udder. It means a vigorous 
manipulation of the udder so as to work out 
as much of its offensive contents as possible 
and at the same time excite excess circulation. 
Bacterins for the first few days are essential. 


Dr. Louis I. Helfand, who has recently 
moved from Hammonton, N. J., to 3700 Fed- 
eral St., Camden, N. J., has been appointed 
first lieutenant in the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania and placed on the staff of General 
Shanon of the 56th Infantry Brigade. 


The demonstration of filterable virus in the 
blood of swine that had been simultaneously 
treated with serum and virus one year pre- 
viously suggests the possibility that induced 
hog cholera immunity is a relative condition 
and not absolute and positive. 
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SOMETHING NEW ON THE CONTA- 
GIOSITY OF FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE 


Dr. Charles Lebailly, director of the bacter- 
iological laboratory at Caen, France and whose 
work on foot and mouth disease is well known 
to all those who keep in touch with the de- 
velopments about this scourge which has 
been ravishing the live stock of Europe since 
the war, discloses the results of experiments 
he has made on the “Duration of the Con- 
tagious Period of Apthous Fever” that shed 
entirely new light on the subject and will 
have a great bearing on the measure subse- 
quently used to combat outbreaks. In order 
to avoid misquoting the author by a mere ex- 
tract of the report of his work that appeared 
in the Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, Au- 
gust, 1922, we submit the article verbatim:— 


“ “Classic treaties and current opinions agree 
that foot and mouth disease cases are con- 
tagious during several weeks, and the regu- 
lations of sanitary police impose a quarantine 
of at least fifteen days after the last case has 
recovered. It is therefore very important in 
combating outbreaks to determine as correctly 
as possible the extent of the period during 
which affected animals are capable of transmit- 
ting the disease. This question also presents 
a matter of capital interest to experimenters: 

“The experiments which I report herewith 
were made in the stable, chiefly on Norman 
cattle, young or adults, excluding cows during 
lactation on which through quite natural rea- 
sons it has not yet been possible for me to 
experiment. ‘The virus used came from an 
outbreak in the neighborhood of Caen during 
December, and has been preserved by passing 
it through receptive animals. The disease re- 
sulting from this virus, breaks out from the 
third to the seventh day. 

“If from the time the temperature com- 
mences to rise until the vesicles rupture a re- 
ceptive bovine is placed in contact with the 
artifically inoculated subject, it invariably con- 
tracts the disease: The temperature risés in 
48 to 60 hours and a classical infection de- 
velops. 

“If on the contrary, I wait until four days 
after the first vesicle appears (which in gen- 
eral is the time the fever and salivation begins) 
and only at this moment introduces a receptive 
animal it does not contract the disease, although 
the contact is complete, the two animals are 
tied on the same ring for six hours, eat from 
the same manger, drink from the same vessel, 
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lie on the same litter, and the exposed animal 
continues to occupy the stall. And besides no 
disinfectants whatever were used, and the 
stables were of the same kind found on farms 
where the disease is given a free course. The 
animals were given every chance to contract 
the disease from the walls, the stalls and the 
litter used during the preceding days. 

“Furthermore, the sick animal during the 
period of contact showed the rueful and clas- 
sic aspect of the disease; the ulcerous apthae 
were covered with a gray coating, the epider- 
mic shreds were still detaching, the mouth 
drooled a frothy discharge and the typical 
suction sounds occurred periodically. 


“It is the current opinion that the discase 
is highly contagious at this stage and that 
the animal and all the object it soils must be 
disinfected. Besides, in the places those ex- 
periments were made during eight months no 
disinfection whatever was permitted, and the 
experimental animals were introduced into the 
stables four days after the appearance of the 
vesicles. Nevertheless, under these conditions, 
I was never able to produce the disease. It 
goes without saying that the experimental ani- 
mals were receptive ones, proved fifteen days 
later by inocculation with virus or by direct 
contact with an affected animal during the 
virulent period.of the disease. 

“And it appears to me that two periods in 
the evolution of the disease should be distin- 
guished. The first is the incipient period dur- 
ing which it is impossible to diagnose the 
disease by observation except by the elevation 
of the temperature. From this starting point 
of thermic rise, even of a few tenths degrees 
the animal spreads the disease everywhere it 
passes and without suspicion that others are 
spreading it in the same way. 

“The second period on the contrary, the 
one that strickens and attracts attention of 
the most unsuspecting observers, does not 
merit the attention it has inspired. This stage 
is the most painful one for the animal but 
after they have drooled for four days they are 
incapable of transmitting the disease. 

“The conclusions resulting from my ex- 
periments are that the propagation occurs only 
from sick animals during the period of incu- 
bation and invasion and only for a very short 
time. The observations also explain the meas- 
ures taken-after an outbreak is well developed 
have proved so worthless. Those radical 
measures like slaughter can therefore give no 

(Now turn to page 709) 
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SOLUBILITY AND DOSAGE OF THYMOL—BROCQ-ROUSSEU 699 


The Solubility of Thymol and Its Lethal 
Dose for the Horse 


Thymol is regarded as an excellent anthel- 
mintic for man, but its use is limited partly by 
its feeble solubility in water and partly by the 
dangers of rapid intoxication if fats (in which 
it is soluble) are ingested with it. 

It could be employed for the same purposes 
in animals, but the dose must first be deter- 
mined and it is utile to understand its solu- 
bility. 

Solubility: On consulting different authors 
in search of the coefficients of solubility of 
thymol one is struck with the variation in the 
figures obtained:—1 to 333 (Kaufmann); 1 to 
1100 (Gilkinet); 1 to 1200 (Douvault); 1 to 3000 
(Wurtz). This variation from 1 to 10 shows 
plainly the need of revising these figures. 

To determine the solubility of a non-volatile 
body in any kind of solvent, a saturated solu- 
tion is prepared by filtering out the undissolved 
portions and then a given portion of the fil- 
trate is evaporated and the residue weighed. 

In a volatile substance like thymol the meth- 
ods of Fournieux are generally used. From 
this test we determined its solubility is as fol- 
lows: 4 
(a) Tn GIstTEd: QRtER vac ccs scan cates 1 to 1280 
(b) In a solution of NaCl 7.5 to 1000 1 to 1280 
(c) In a solution of NaCl 45 to 1000 1 to 2560 


(d) In a maceration of hay, oats and 

straw and a mixture of these.... 1 to 3840 
(e) In the stomach contents of a 

IRs cain sie nis cb a eswawnsere 1 to 1280 

It seems that the solubility curve is governed 
by the concentration in different ions; it can 
not be represented by a straight line but prob- 
ably by a curve of the second degree. 

Toxic Dose: Eight horses were used to de- 
termine the lethal dose. Each day one of the 
horses received a dose of thymol and the doses 
were increased each time. Each horse came 
every eighth day in order not to bring about 
an accumulative action. The drug was given 
in the form of electuaries on account of the 
large volume of the dose. In the case of the 
large doses it was necessary to divide them 
among three or four electuaries. 

Only one horse suffered ill effects from doses 
under 45 grams and that was a non-fatal colic. 
At 45 grams which represented .095 grams per 
kilo of body weight the horse showed paralysis 
of the hind legs, and at 100 grams represent- 
ing from .211 to .246 grams per kilo of body 
weight, paralysis was the universal result. One 
horse died but on postmortem examination it 
was found to be affected with an old pericar- 
ditis which was thought to be a contributing 
cause of the fatality. 
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. As’a rule the paralytic state appeared an 
hour after administration; the animals appeared 
drunk, lost equilibrium, staggered and held the 
heads low, sometimes falling over. The maxi- 
mum intensity of the symptoms was reached 
usually during the second hour. There was 
always a lowering of the temperature. At the 
autopsy held, gastric irritation was pronounced 
at the areas touched by the drug. 

The author concludes that the toxic dose of 
thymol for the horse is about 100 grams or 
210 to 250 milligrams per kilo of body weight. 
As a measure of prudence horses weighing 
from 400 to 500 kilos should not receive more 
than 80 grams, but in view of the fact that 
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horses drink only 25 to 30 liters of water in a 
day it would not be possible for more than 
20 grams to dissolve during 24 hours. It would 
seem useless to give larger doses than 10 
grams and that just before drinking to assure 
all is dissolved, and none is left to accumulate 
and cause irritation. 


The solubility now being established it would 
seem useful to carry similar experiments to 
the other domestic species.—Veterinaire-Prin- 
cipale (Lt. Col.) Brocq-Rousseu, Director of 
the military laboratory of veterinary research, 
Paris. Excerpt from Bull. de la Societe Vet- 
erinaire. 


The Toxicology of Ergot 


By Prof. L. H. Pammel, Ames, Iowa 


ALTER W. BONNS in the American 

Journal of Botany, 9:339-352, has made a 
study of ergot. The purpose of the study was 
to determine the physiological properties of 
ergot in cultures. The chief interest of the 
work has therefore centered in the physiolog- 
ically active constituents of the organism in 
culture. The best work on the chemistry and 
toxicology of ergot is that of Barger, Dale and 
Ewins. I have referred to some of this work 
in this Journal. Dr. Bonns gives a resume of 
the active principles as follows: 

“(1) Ergotoxin (Cgs5H4;0¢Ns), an amorphous 
alkaloid yielding crystallin salts, which in very 
small doses produces ataxia, dyspnea, saliva- 
tion, gastro-intestinal irritation, and gangrene. 
The latter is caused by constriction of the ar- 
terial circulation which this alkaloid effects. 

“(2) Histomin (ergamin, B-iminazolyd- 
ethymlamin, Cg3H9Ng), a powerful uterine stim- 
ulant and blood-pressure depressor. 

“(3) Tyramin (parahydroxyphenylethylamin, 
(CgHi110N), functioning as the powerful blood- 
pressure-rising principle in ergot pextacts. 

“(4) Acetylcholin (C7H1703N), a depressor 
of blood pressure. 

“The standard physiological rests of ergot ex- 
tract for pharmaceutical use are made for the 
first three of the above named constituents. 
Histomin action is determined by subjecting 
freshly excised guinea pig’s uterus, suspended 
in Ringer’s solution, to the standard ergot dose, 
which is added to the solution, the resulting 
muscular contraction being recorded on a 
kymogram apparatus. For the tyramin test, 


cats, dogs or rabbits are used, the drug being 
injected intravenously and the rise in blood 
pressure being recorded. Tests for ergotism 
are most generally made upon the comb of the 
domestic fowl. Injection is intramuscular. 
The action generally occurs within an hour, 
evidenced by a very distinct bluing of the comb 
and sometimes of the wattles. Attendant symp- 
toms are restlessness, drooping of the head 
and tail, diarrhea, and inability to stand nor- 
mally erect. 

“Forty-two grams of substrate yielded 10.86 
grams of dry weight of material for percola- 
tion. On the basis of dry weight the total 
fungus was estimated as not to exceed 2 per 
cent of the total dry weight used in extraction. 
Test of the extract from this source in stand- 
ard dose produced no distinctive bluing of the 
comb of a white leghorn cock, and only a 
slight indication of increased blood pressure in 
a rabbit.” 

The extracts made from the cultural material 
resembles that from natural ergot, only some- 
what slightly lighter in color. Tests were 
made as follows: 

“Blood pressure tests were made on the rab- 
bit and cat. Negative results were obtained on 
a rabbit with both fungus extract and standard 
U. S. P. ergot extract. On cats the latter pro- 
duced increase of blood pressure characteristic 
of standard ergot preparations. The extract 


of the fungus culture effected a lowering of" 
pressure but showed no pressure increase. 

“A uterine muscle-contraction test was made 
on guinea pig. Contraction resulted from the 
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addition of standard U. S. P. ergot extract, 
1-10,000. This represents 1 gram of powdered 
ergot per 10,000 cc. solution. Other contrac- 
tions were obtained with extracts from the 
culture in strengths of 1-3300, 1-5000, and 
1-7000, respectively. 

“It is clear that there was present in the ex- 
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tract a principle causing uterine contraction 
and ranging in strength about from 1/3 to 7/10 
that of standard ergot preparations.” 


In regard to ergotism there were slight color 
changes in the comb of the cock. On the 
whole the test was regarded as negative. 


SUGGESTION ON FISTULA OF THE 
WITHERS AND POLL-EVIL 


Arthur Abendshien, D. V. M. Turon, Kansas. 


I have been reading your articles on surgery 
and find them very interesting. However, in 
my opinion, you do not discuss operations on 
the teats of cows as much as I wish you 
would. We have trouble of every description 
with the teats of cows and I am at a loss to 
know what to do with them, so if you know of 
a book describing all the teat operations would 
be pleased if you would write me. 

I want to say that the book on “Fistula of 
the Withers and Poll Evil” has sure been a 
great help to me. I have operated upon over 
100 cases in this last year, and I have never 
seen the like, the way they recover. Out of 
the 100 or more cases there are but two that 
look unfavorable. However, my method of 
operating is just a little different than the 
methods described. 

Technic: First will say that I have no 
operating table and neither do I have my 
patients brought to me. About one hour be- 
fore operating I give two or two and one-half 
ounces of chloral hydrate per os. then about 
three-quarters of an hour later I inject some 
local anesthetic into the regions of the with- 
ers so the skin will not be so sensitive. It 
seems as though the skin incision is the only 
part of the operation the animal objects to, 
and by using a local anesthetic they rarely 
object to that. I have the horse led into a 
light, clean double stall, a rail put alongside 
the horse so as to crowd it close to the parti- 
tion. A long flat box about two feet high is 
placed by the side of the horse for the opera- 
tor to stand upon. An assistant, usually the 
owner, uses the twitch, and I hasten to say 
that I never let them twist it very tight as it 
is unnecessary. The twitch is not put on until 
I am ready to make the skin incision. 

The field is prepared in the ordinary man- 
ner. If it is covered with pus and dirt, and 
looks as if it could be made more septic, 
I find it pays to clean it and to employ means 
to disinfect it before operating. 





Regarding instruments and trays, solutions, 
etc., I find it advisable to place all the appara- 
tus together with several quart bottles of 
water in the pressure sterilizer before operat- 
ing. I find that from one-half gallon to three 
quarts of water is about all I need for the 
operation except to wash the blood from the 
horse and clean up after the operation. 


When ready to operate I start the incision 
at the usual place and carry it well forward. 
This I do quickly with a sharp knife so that 
it is not so painful. I then split the ligament, 
peel it loose and cut it off close to its attach- 
ment to the vertebra. I take one-half of the 
ligament at a time, never the whole ligament. 
As soon as I have the one side out I take the 
other side out in the same manner. I then 
examine the cavity for shreds of the ligament. 
After all are removed the cavity is packed with 
gauze from the sterilizer. I seldom suture the 
wound unless it is bleeding freely, which I find 
seldom occurs while the horse is in the stand- 
ing position. 


The blood is now washed from the horse 
and it is put in a clean stall for twenty-four 
hours, the gauze removed if it is not already 
out and the cavity filled daily with a powder 
consisting of three drams of iodoform and eight 
ounces of boric acid. The animal is turned 
out to pasture, and when brought up to feed 
the feed box placed upon the ground. The 
hair is kept clipped away from the wound. 
These cases take from forty to ninety days to 
recover.. The average horse is ready for work 
in about seventy-five days. 


You will note that I use no drainage tubes. 
I have found them unnecessary for country 
practice as the cavity drains well if the horse 
eats from the ground. 


A word regarding your forceps for holding 
the ligament; I find they are just a little light 
and slip easily. 
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As to the sequels of this operation I believe 
they will all get along all right if the operation 
is carried out as I have described above; how- 
ever, I might say that if the animal does not 
eat from the ground the pus will have a ten- 
dency to gravitate down into the muscular 
structures. Also, if the hair is not kept clipped 
from the wound margins it will prevent free 
drainage and cause pus to collect and the neck 
to swell and become thick for a time. 

In mentioning the technic for the operation 
I failed to say anything about the hands. I 
always wash them in mercuric chlorid solu- 
tion, coat the finger tips with iodin, and then 
anoint the hands with camphorated oil. I 
find if I apply an ampoule of camphorated oil 
on my hands, rubbing it in well, the blood will 
not stick to them. 

I wish to close by saying again that the 
little text on “Fistula of the Withers and Poll 
Evil,” in my mind, and the minds of a large 
number of my clients, is about the best text I 
have ever had. 


SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY FROM IN- 
TESTINAL PERFORATION 


I often note reports of unusual cases in VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE that prompt me to send the 
following from my own experience. It is a 
case of a two-year old colt that sustained a 
rupture of the abdominal wall and intestine 
with discharge of ingesta through the wound 
that recovered in spite of all theory and book 
information to the contrary. This case re- 
minds me of the impression I gained from my 
alma mater where we were taught that a 
fistula of Steno’s duct was a formidable afflic- 
tion. My first case of salivary fistula of this 
particular order healed while I was searching 
through my text books for the modus oper- 
andi. 

The colt in question sustained an abdominal 
trauma that manifested itself by a swelling the 
size of two fists located six inches to the right 
of the umbilicus. It was hard, hot and painful. 
The slippery condition of the barnyard from 
ice led me to suppose the injury resulted from 
a fall when turned out to water. 

Fomentations and liniments were applied and 
a provisional diagnosis of ventral hernia was 
made. A week later the lump was so painful 
the colt had to be cast to make an examina- 
tion. In the recumbent position the, swelling 
reduced somewhat and was found to be soft in 
the center. Being none too certain as to the 
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diagnosis, now that there seemed to be abscess 
formation, I did not operate. 


A few days later the owner reported that the 
lump had broken and that almost everything 
imaginable was running out of it. On arrival 
to make an investigation into this remarkable 
report, I found fecal matter gushing out in a 
stream the size of two fingers every minute or 
two and the swelling was four times larger 
than before. 


To my surprise the temperature was normal 
and on exploration of the channel I found an 
opening that would admit three fingers run- 
ning right into the bowels. There was some 
pus in the musculature that I evacuated with 
a scalpel. The whole affair was so necrotic 
that it seems hazardous to attempt any sur- 
gical treatment. My decision was to leave the 
wound alone until it contracted enough to 
make closure with sutures feasible. 


I did not hear from the case for eight weeks 
at which time I was informed that everything 
was healed up fine and that the colt had beat 
me out of a job. The owner however reported 
that the colt was subject to attacks of colic 
which, of course, following the stereotyped 
teaching for such cases, were attributed to ad- 
hesions and cicatricial stenosis. The colic 
attacks continued, some were severe and some 
so mild that no veterinarian was called. 


As one of these attacks fortunately proved 
fatal I found the long-sought opportunity to 
hold an autopsy. I am not asking any one to 
make a guess as to the condition found be- 
cause it would sure be too far from the facts 
disclosed. ‘There were no adhesions and it 
was with great difficulty that I found traces of 
a scar on the colon in the region of the ab- 
dominal wound, and if any adhesion had ever 
existed there certainly were no traces left to 
indicate it. 


The cause of the colic was a hair ball slightly 
larger that a croquet ball, located in the large 
colon. 


Churubusco, Ind. C. O. Smith. 


Goat breeders are attempting to develop 
strains of goats that will not shed and thus 
permit of the production of a longer fleece. 
The longest record fleece is 4114 inches and 
the record growth up to the present without 
shearing is forty-three months. 
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Anthelmintic Medication for Worms Outside 
of the Digestive Tract 


By Maurice C. Hall, Associate Editor 


HE term anthelmintic is usually applied 
y drugs intended to destroy worms in 
the lumen of the digestive tract, but it may 
also be applied to drugs intended to destroy 
worms in the lumen of other organs, such as 
the air passages of the lungs, or to worms in 
various tissues, including the blood, or in 
cavities, such as the peritoneal cavity. This 
latter group of anthelmintics has been dis- 
cussed in a paper by Ransom and Hall (1912). 
As yet we have but few drugs of value against 
worms situated outside of the lumen of the di- 
gestive tract, and but few worms are as yet 
known to be susceptible to successful attack 
by these drugs. 

The cases in which worms not in the lumen 
of the digestive tract are amenable to anthel- 
mintic treatment may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


LIVER FLUKE MEDICATION 


The liver fluke of sheep may be successfully 
removed by means of male fern and its de- 
rivatives and to a lesser extent by kamala and 
its derivatives. The male fern treatment, 
which has received recognition in practice in 
Europe only during the last few years, was 
first proposed by Grassi and Calandruccio 
(1884; 1885) almost 40 years ago. It was fav- 
orably reported on by Perroncito (1885; 1886), 
all of these Italian authorities detailing experi- 
ments which showed the value of the treat- 
ment in killing flukes. Over 20 years later, an- 
other Italian, Alessandrini (1908), reported ex- 
periments showing that male fern would kill 
flukes, and 3 yearslater Borini (1911), reported 
success with this drug against the liver fluke 
in sheep and cattle. This same year, French 
investigators, Railliet, Moussu and Henry 
(1911), confirmed the findings of the Italian in- 
vestigators. Following this, male fern deriv- 
atives were marketed as proprietary remedies 
by French, German and Hungarian firms. 
Floris (1907; 1908) reported that carbon bi- 
sulphid is effective in removing Fasciola hep- 
atica, but no one appears to have investigated 
his claims. Marek (1916) came to the conclu- 
sion that kamala was more effective in destroy- 
ing liver flukes than was male fern, but later 


(Marek, 1917) he concluded on the basis of 
further experiments that the best treatment for 
liver flukes was by means of the administra- 
tion of male fern derivatives in lipoid solution. 
Such a lipoid-soluble preparation is now being 
marketed in Eyrope. The efficacy of male 
fern and kamala against Fasciola hepatica 
evidently depends on the blood-sucking habit 
of the fluke, as the lancet fluke Dicrocoelium 
dendriticum, which also occurs in the bile 
ducts, but is not a blood-sucker, is not affected 
by these drugs. According to Marek (1916), 
the active phloroglucin derivatives of male fern 
and kemala are absorbed in the intestine and 
carried to the liver in the portal circulation, 
and are there taken in by the liver flukes as 
they feed on blood. 


BLOOD FLUKES IN HUMANS 


The human blood flukes, more especilly 
Schistosoma haematobium, but apparently S. 
japonicum and S. mansoni also, may be de- 
stroyed by anthelmintic treatment. According 
to Cawston (1921), S. bovis may be de- 
stroyed in the same manner. Joannidés (1911) 
reported injections of salvarsan as curative in 
8 cases, but Conor (1911), Fulleborn and Wer- 
ner (1912), and Day and Richards (1912) have 
been unable to confirm his findings. Diaman- 
tis (1917; 1918) found emetine of value in de- 
stroying blood flukes, and though his findings 
were not substantiated by Morel and Maldon- 
ado (1918), they have since been substantiated 
by the work of Mayer (1918), Erian (1918), 
Balfour (1920), Day (1921), Tsykalas (1921) 
and others in thousands of cases. This drug, 
emetine, has been given intravenously, subcu- 
taneously and intramuscularly in the treatment 
of venal distomiasis. Christopherson (1918) 
proposed the use of tartar emetic intraven- 
ously for the treatment of this disease, this 
drug having been used previously in intra- 
venous injections for the treatment of rats 
infested with the trypanosomes of nagana and 
surra by Plimmer and Thompson (1907), sleep- 
ing sickness by Broden and Rodhain (1908) 
of American leishmaniasis by Vianna and 
Machade (1913), and of Mediterranean and In- 
dian leishmaniasis by other workers subse- 
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quently. Christopherson’s findings in regard 
to the value of the treatment in venal disto- 
miasis were confirmed by the findings of Mc- 
Donagh (1918), Wiley (1918), Low (1920), 
Cawston (1920-1921), Christopherson and New- 
love (1921), Day (1921), Lasbrey and Cole- 
man (1921) and others. Cawston (1921) finds 
that both emetine and tartar emetic are ef- 
fective against Schistosoma haematobium S. 
mansoni and S. bovis. Day (1920) believes 
that emetine is indicated in preference to tartar 
emetic for small children, persons with veins 
too small to inject readily, persons intolerant 
of tartar emetic, those in whom an error of 
technique has resulted in abscess formation and 
in cases complicated by amebiasis. He also 
finds colloidal antimony effective and to be pre- 
ferred to tartar emetic for treating children. 
Cawston( 1921) prefers emetine to tartar em- 
etic for children and young persons. Recently, 
Wilson (1922) has reported favorably on the 
rectal administration of tartar emetic, a method 
which saves time, is free from risk, and causes 
less nausea and vomiting. The drug is ab- 
sorbed by the veins of the intestine, thereby 
coming in contact with the worms in the blood. 


VALUE OF MEDICATION NOT KNOWN 

Little is known as yet with regard to the 
value of anthelmintics against other flukes out- 
side of the lumen of the digestive tract. Ac- 
cording to a review, Ando (1918) has had good 
results in the treatment of infestations with the 
lung fluke, Paragonimus westermanni, by 
means of tartar emetic, but no details of these 
studies are available to us. Low (1920), be- 
lieves that this drug will be of value against 
P. westermanni, Clonorchis and other flukes, 
but evidence in regard to such efficacy appears 
to be lacking as yet. It may be surmised that 
where flukes lie in the blood, as do the blood 
flukes, or feed on blood, as does Fasciola he- 
patica, anthelmintic treatments for their de- 
struction will probably be developed, but that 
flukes which are encysted, as P. westermanni 
or Agamodistomum suis, or which do not feed 
on blood, as Dicrocoelium dendriticum, will be 
distinctly more difficult to destroy by anthel- 
mintic treatment, though the possibility of ac- 
complishing their destruction in this way is by 
no means out of the question. D. dendriticum 
might be amenable to anthelmintics eliminated 
in the bile. 


CESTODE MEDICATION 


In the case of the cestodes outside of the 
lumen of the digestive tract, little has been 





accomplished as yet in the way of anthelmintic 
treatment. For the most part, such cestodes 
are larvae encysted in tissues, and while the 
growth of these larvae shows that they absorb 
solid and fluid material from their host, the 
growth is slow and it is evident that the ab- 
sorption is very slow, a feature which prom- 
ises little for the success of anthelmintic treat. 
ment. Ziirn (1882) was unable to find a drug 
that would destroy the gid parasite in the 
brain of sheep in the course of 24 years’ ex- 
periments along this line. Hall (1909) and 
Moussu (1910) found repeated doses of male 
fern ineffective in gid in sheep, the parasites 
being found alive after the conclusion of the 
treatment. Feletti (1894), de Renzi (1908) and 
Dianoux (1909) have reported cures of a total 
of 6 cases of cysticercosis in man following re- 
peated doses of male fern. Moussu (1910) was 
unable to cure a similar case of cysticercosis 
in a pig by this treatment. De Renzi (1908) 
reported the cure of 2 cases of hydatid disease 
in man by the administration of repeated doses 
of male fern, but Dévé (1911) was unable to 
obtain similar results in cases of hydatid infes- 
tation in rabbits. Dévé and Payenneville (1914) 
found repeated injections of neosalvarsan intra- 
venously of no value in preventing the devel- 
opment of hydatids in rabbits. Recently Dévé 
and Payenneville (1922) have reported the 
same negative results with novarsenobenzol. 


Of the adult cestodes occurring outside of 
the lumen of the digestive tract, we find such 
forms as Thysanosoma actinioides in the bile 
ducts. Curtice (1889; 1890) was unable to 
find a satisfactory treatment for these worms 
in tests. with pumpkin seed, pomegranite-root 
bark, koosoo, kamala, male fern, and worm 
seed. Styles (1902) found arsenic of no value 
against fringed tapeworm. Ransom and Hall 
(1912) were unable to destroy these fringed 
tapeworms by means of repeated doses of car- 
bon bisulphid or of male fern. 

The findings in many of the cases dealing 
with the treatment of intestinal and of somatic 
taeniasis are somewhat vague or uncertain and 
it is necessary to reserve judgment in these 
cases as regards the efficacy or inefficacy of 
the treatment. Undeniably the results ob- 
tained in attempts at treatment to destroy tape- 
worms outside of the lumen of the digestive 
tract are inferior to those obtained in the 
case of certain flukes. Probably these tape- 
worms are less susceptible to {anthelmintic 
treatment than are the flukes in question, but 
more work is necessary along this line. 
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NEMATODE MEDICATION 


The nematodes outside of the lumen of the 
digestive tract, like cestodes so situated, are 
less amenable to anthelmintic treatment than 
are the trematodes. The reason for their re- 
sistance does not appear to be the same as in 
the case of the cestodes. Many of these nem- 
atodes are not encysted and some of them must 
feed on blood or lymph. While the nematode 
cuticle may be thought to be more resistant 
than the corresponding structure in flukes or 
tapeworms, it must be borne in mind that cer- 
tain drugs will destroy nematodes in the lumen 
of the digestive tract in cases where the same 
drugs entirely fail to show any adverse effect 
on flukes or tapeworms similarly situated. The 
reverse of this is, of course, true. It appears, 
therefore, that we must consider the action of 
anthelmintics as more or less specific and that 
the question of penetration is of little moment, 
whereas the finding of a suitable drug is of 
prime importance. In a general way it may be 
said that other things being equal it is no more 
difficult to remove or destroy one kind of 
worm than to remove or destroy any other 
kind. With a suitable drug the removal or 
destruction is easy; without such a drug it is 
difficult or impossible. The present literature 
on the treatment of infestations with nem- 
atodes outside of the lumen of the digestive 
tract has little in the way of definite positive 
results to record as yet and can only be briefly 
summarized here. 


TREATMENT OF TRICHINOSIS 


In the treatment of trichinosis, recommenda- 
tions of various drugs have been made largely 
on the basis of clinical improvement or cure, 
without reference to whether the worms pres- 
ent in the muscles were affected or not affected 
by the drug. On such a basis McNerthney 
and McNerthy (1916) found salvarsan of value, 
Kahn (1917) found thymol of value, and 
Rosique (1917) found grey oil of value. But 
Eisenhardt (1918) found that thymol did not 
prevent the development of trichinae, and 
Romanovitch (1912) found salvarsan devoid of 
action. In trichinosis there are several factors 
present, and a given treatment may leave the 
larval worms in the tissues unaffected and at 
the same time aid the patient by the elimina- 
tion of adult worms from the lumen of the in- 
testine, by neutralizing toxins, etc. As an il- 
lustration it may be noted that Salzer (1916) 
found the use of serum from recovered pa- 
tients valuable in the treatment of other pa- 





tients and claimed that the use of such a serum 
in animals would prevent the development of 
trichinosis. Schwartz (1917) tested these 
claims and found that trichinae would develop 
in animals regardless of the use of serum. 
Hall and Wigdor (1918) also carried out tests 
along this line and although they confirmed 
Schwartz’s findings to the effect that trichinae 
would develop in spite of the use of serum, 
usually lived longer than untreated animals. 
They concluded that the serum of animals 
which had recovered from trichinosis probably 
had anti-bodies which were of service in neu- 
tralizing certain worm toxins responsible for 
part of the pathological conditions. Von Lin- 
den (1917) claims that severe trichinosis can 
be prevented in guinea-pigs and rabbits by 
feeding them copper preparations, check ani- 
mals becoming heavily infested. This claim re- 
quires confirmation. At the present time we 
know of no drug that has been definitely as- 
certained to kill trichinae in the muscles. 


TREATMENT OF FILARIDS 


Aside from trichinae, the worms which have 
received the most attention from the standpoint 
of medical treatment are the filarids. The pa- 
pers on this subject do not indicate that much 
of a definite and positive nature has yet been 
established. Schultz has reported success in 
killing the adult Loa loa in the connective 
tissue of man, together with the larvae in the 
blood, by the administration of a 1 per cent 
solution of collargol in dessertspoonful doses 
three times a day for over a year. Thiroux 
and d’Anfreville (1910) report the disappear- 
ance of L. loa in a patient treated with aniline 
tartrate. Morlot and Zuber (1914) report the 
disappearance of this worm following injec- 
tions of neosalvarsan. Rogers (1919) and Das 
(1920) have reported favorably on, tartar emetic 
in infestations with Filaria bancrofti, but Low 
and Gregg (1920), Macfie (1920) and Low and 
O’Driscoll (1921) report unfavorably on this 
drug, Macfie’s cases including infestations with 
F. bancrofti, F. perstans and L. loa. Low and 
O’Driscoll found emetine also ineffective, and 
though Miihlens (1921) has seen filariae dis- 
appear from the blood after emetine, he re- 
gards this as spontaneous or accidental, another 
case showing no results after emetine, tartar 
emetic and neosalvarsan. Siebert (1920) found 


that filariae disappeared in the case of an un- 
determined species of -filarid after treatment 
with picric acid and refers to Scheube (1910) 
as having seen the microfilariae of F. bancrofti 
die in the blood after the administration of 
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potassium picrate. Ikegami (1920) reported 
that after 2 injections of arsaminol (Japanese 
salvarsan) in the case of one patient, the micro- 
filariae disappeared from the blood and the 
urine became clear; no chyluria or other symp- 
toms reappeared in over a year. Curasson 
(1920) reports that he treated 3 carrion crows 
of Senegal, all harboring microfilariae in the 
blood, with injections of galyl. The micro- 
filariae disappeared from one bird for 9 days 
and then reappeared; no adult worms were 
found postmortem. The microfilariae became 
rare and less active in the second bird; 2 adult 
worms were found dead in the abdomen post- 
mortem. No microfilariae were found in the 
third bird for 12 days; 1 worm, apparently 
dead, was found in the abdomen postmortem. 
Macfie (1920) treated 23 patients infested with 
Guinea worm, Dracunculus medinensis, by 
means of intravenous injections of tartar 
emetic; the worms and embryos died and could 
either be extracted safely or allowed to be- 
come absorbed. Jeanselme (1919), Montpellier 
and Ardoin (1919), and Grey (1920) report 
similar good results in infestation with Guinea 
worm from the use of injections of novarseno- 
benzol. 

The foregoing indicates that as yet we lack 
adequate evidence establishing any drug as 
effective in the treatment of cases of infesta- 
tion with Filaria bancrofti; that we may have 
a satisfactory treatment for Loa loa, though 
more work must be done to establish this; and 
that we apparently have satisfactory treat- 
ments for Dracunculus medinensis. 

In a paper read before the last meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Hall and Shillinger reported some tests of in- 
travenous injections of carbon tetrachlorid and 
of tartar emetic for the destruction of Strongy- 
lus vulgaris in aneurisms in horses. While 
these tests were inconclusive, the findings of 
a dead worm in an aneurism in one case sug- 
gests that further work along this line might 
result in the development of a satisfactory 
treatment for the destruction of these worms. 


Are you familiar with the milk product called 
semi-solid buttermilk, a product made by a 
condensing process that transforms buttermilk 
with all its nutritive elements to the consis- 
tency of lard, that keeps well and that can be 
utilized on the farm where milk is needed? It 
contains the lactic acid, the vitamins, the pro- 
tein and the minerals of milk. It is not a milk 
substitute; it is milk itself, minus the butterfat. 





LICE IN CATTLE; DIPPING VAT 
CONSTRUCTION; DIPPING 
SOLUTIONS 


We have considerable trouble with lice, es- 
pecially among the younger animals and a, 
the herd is very large (600 head), we do not 
find it practical to treat those animals indivi- 
dually but would prefer to build a dipping 
vat. I would appreciate it greatly to have you 
send me some information on the building of 
a suitable vat and I would furthermore be 
pleased to receive a suggestion as to the most 
suitable solution for dipping animals affected 
with lice.—E. A. J., Wash. 

Reply by Dr. Maurice C. Hall: With refer- 
ence to dipping cattle for lice, I am noting 
below some of the more important features, 
partly abstracted from Imes’s bulletin, and 
partly matter which has been ascertained since 
the publication of that bulletin. 

Cattle in the United States are infested with 
one species of the biting lice, Trichodectes 
scalaris, and with three species of the sucking 
lice. Hematopinus Eurysternus Linognathus 
vituli and Solenopotes capillatus, the last- 
named being reported from this country for 
the first time by Bishopp in 1921. S. capillatus 
has been found in Washington, Oregon, Texas, 
Maryland, New York and Vermont, the 
earliest record of collection covering speci- 
mens from Texas in 1910. It is evidently well 
established and widely distributed. 


Sodium Fluorid an Effectual Agent 

Where only biting lice are present it is pos- 
sible to control them effectively by the appli- 
cation of sodium fluorid as a powder or as a 
spray or dip. Bishopp and Wood report that 
one application of this substance was entirely 
effective in destroying these lice on cattle when 
applied as a spray containing 1 ounce, or even 
as little as % ounce, to the gallon. It was 
also effective when applied as a powder in the 
following ways: Using 6 ounces of a mixture 
of sodium fluorid, 1 ounce, and flour, 5 ounces; 
using 3 ounces of sodium fluorid applied with 
a shaker and then worked into the hair; or 
using 1 ounce of sodium fluorid applied with 
a bellows dust gun. 
urge that caution is necessary in applying 
sodium fluorid to cattle, as in one case where 
a herd of cattle were treated by the applica- 
tion of sodium fluorid as a powder, there was 
a severe inflammation of the anus, vulva, pe- 
rineal region and base of the tail. It would 
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seem to be advisable to avoid putting sodium 
fluorid on or near mucous surfaces, owing to 
the irritant nature of this compound. 

Eggs Survive Longer Periods 

When animals are treated it should be borne 
in mind that lice and their eggs are dislodged 
from cattle at times and that while the lice 
die in the course of 7 or 8 days, the eggs may 
survive for longer periods. It is, therefore, 
advisable to thoroughly clean the premises oc- 
cupied by infested animals at the time they 
are treated, and disinfect the premises with 
coal-tar creosote dips. After being dipped, 
animals should be removed to clean premises, 
if the old premises are not disinfected, and 
not returned to the old premises for about 20 
days. 

Short Nose Sucking Louse More Resistant 

The short-nosed sucking louse, H. euryster- 
nus, is more resistant to treatment than are 
the long-nosed sucking louse, L. vituli, and 
the biting louse, T. scalaris. The last two can 
often be eradicated with one dipping in arseni- 
cal dip or coal-tar creosote dips, but the first- 
named requires two treatments and may re- 
quire three, especially in the case of infested 
bulls. Where all three of these species are 
present, animals should be dipped a second 
time about 15 to 16 days after the first dip- 
ping. They should then be examined at fre- 
quent intervals, and if live lice are found the 
animals should be dipped a third time about 
16 days after the second dipping. 

Dipping Solutions 

The dips which may be used against cattle 
lice include the arsenical dip, the nicotine 
dip, with or without the addition of flowers of 
sulphur, and the coal-tar creosote dips. 

The formula for making 500 gallons of ar- 
senical dip is given by Imes as follows: 4 
pounds caustic soda (85 per cent pure), 8 
pounds white arsenic (99 per cent pure) in fine 
powder, 8 pounds sal soda crystals, 1 gallon 
pine tar, and water to make 500 gallons. Place 
the caustic soda in a clean iron container, add 
1 gallon of cold water, and stir until the caus- 
tic soda is dissolved. Then add the arsenic, a 
pound or two at a time, as fast as it will dis- 
solve without causing the solution to boil, 
stirring all the time. When complete, dilute 
to about 4 gallons, add the sal soda and stir 
until dissolved. After the solution has become 
cold, add water to make it exactly 5 gallons. 

Emulsify the pine tar as follows: Dissolve 
¥% pound of dry caustic soda or concentrated 
lye in 1 quart of water, add 1 gallon of pine 
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tar, and stir until the mixture brightens to a 
uniform thick fluid somewhat resembling mo- 
lasses. It should mix perfectly with water 
when allowed to drip into it. 

Since the amounts given will make 500 gal- 
lons of dip, 1 gallon of the arsenical stock 
solution and 1 quart of the tar stock will make 
100 gallons of dip when added to approxi- 
mately 99 gallons of water. 

That part of the dipping vat below the dip 
line should be filled about three-fourths full 
of water; then dilute the emulsified tar with 
about three or four times its volume of water 
and pour it evenly over the entire surface of 
the water throughout the length of the swim; 
add the arsenical solution in the same manner; 
then add sufficient water to bring the liquid in 
the vat up to the dip line, stirring thoroughly. 
This dip is commonly used cold, but the tem- 
perature should range between 65° and 90° F. 

Nicotin Dips 

Nicotin dips when diluted should contain 
not less than 0.05 per cent of nicotin. They 
are usually used warm, -preferably with a tem- 
perature of 90° to 95° F. in the dip, and should 
not be heated above 110° F. Sulphur is some- 
times added in the proportion of 16 pounds of 
flowers of sulphur to 100 gallons of diluted 
dip, and this appears to aid in preventing re- 
infestation by remaining for some time on the 
skin of the animal. 

Coal Tar Solutions 

Coal-tar creosote dips should be used in 
accordance with the directions on the con- 
tainer. When diluted for use they should con- 
tain not less than 1 per cent by weight of coal- 
tar oils and cresylic acid; the dip should not 
contain more than 0.4 per cent nor less than 
0.1 per cent of cresylic acid, but if there is less 
than 0.2 per cent of cresylic acid, the coal-tar 
oils should be increased sufficiently to bring 
the total of the tar oils and cresylic acid in 
the diluted dip up to 1.2 per cent by weight. 
These dips may be used warm or cold, but the 
temperature should not exceed 95° F. 

Directions for the construction of dipping 
vats are given in Farmers’ Bulletin 909, copies 
of which may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture on applica- 
tion. eo 
The possibility of immunizing susceptible 
children against diphtheria by the combined 
use of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin has been 
demonstrated. The immunity procedure should 
be more lasting than when produced by the 
antitoxin. No doubt, a similar method will be 


devised for immunization against tetanus. 
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ACCIDENTAL LOSS OF TEAT 

A client of mine had a good milk cow acci- 
dentally cut one of her teats off through the 
upper part of the milk sinus. 

It was a clean job and she freshened sovaded 
days after the accident. The milk now flows 
from the teat all the time. There is no swell- 
ing and the wound around is healing nicely. 

The owner says this is a good cow and he 
wants to keep her three-teated» I would like 
to find some way to permanently dry up that 
quarter so that the next time she comes in she 
will not have milk in that quarter. 

I would like some treatment if there is any 
that would do this without danger of injuring 
the whole udder and will greatly appreciate 
any information that- will enable me to ac- 
complish this—R. M., Ia. 

Reply: The quarter will finally dry up 
and in succeeding freshenings the gland will 
cease to function. There is no drug besides the 
proverbial camphorated oil that will tend to 
help the drying-up process, 

If you can prevent the quarter from being 
seriously inflamed by strict attention to the 
cleanliness of the wound, so much the better. 
The secretion of milk will slowly diminish and 
then finally cease. 

Should this prove to be a case that stub- 
bornly persists in secreting it will be necessary 
to extirpate the gland surgically. That, how- 
ever, we do not believe will be necessary. 


LYMPHANGITIS—ELEPHANTIASIS 


Can.you give me any information as to re- 
ducing the swelling in a horse’s leg, after he 
has had a very prolonged attack of elephan- 
tiasis? 

The acute stage of the disease has passed 
and the horse is able to use his leg all right. 
but it still swells up and exudes a yellowish 
fluid. I have successfully treated many cases 
of lymphangitis but have so far been unable 
to entirely cure this one and I would greatly 
appreciate any suggestions as to the treat- 
ment.—W. M., N. C. 

Reply: It may be very difficult to reduce 
the swelling of this case, for once that such 
swellings have been organized into connective 


tissue, there is very little benefit derived from 
either external or internal treatment. The 
condition is especially grave when there is an 
oozing of amber colored serum through the 
skin. 

The very best treatment you could give ex- 
ternally would be a saturated solution of sugar 
of lead, applied frequently, together with re- 
peated showering with cold water. Internally, 
we have never found anything better than cir- 
culatory stimulants, such as digitalis or stro- 
phanthus. Such stimulants could be admin- 
istered with wine of colchicum and nitrate of 
potash. Iodid of potash is recommended, but 
it is entirely too expensive to use for the 
treatment of an ordinary ‘horse. 


PARTURIENT COLLAPSE AND HEAT 
EXHAUSTION 

A grade Holstein in excellent flesh and con- 
dition, 10 years old, aborted during the seventh 
month of gestation and expelled the afterbirth 
with the delivery. 

She was lying flat on the right side, frothing 
at the mouth. The pupils were dilated, the 
temperature 108 degrees Fahr. and the pulse 
120. There was twitching-of the muscles of 
the face, eyes and neck, and she could not rise. 

One hour after inflating the udder and a 
stimulating treatment of nux vomica_inter- 
nally and camphorated oil hypodermically 
there was some improvement; she attempted to 
rise and drank a pail of water, and the temper- 
ature dropped to 104. Fifteen hours later she 
was exposed to an hour’s rain that chilled her 
body and lowered the temperature to 99. She 
was then loaded on a stone boat and brought 
into the barn, and given a good bedding. The 
udder was inflated again and nux vomica and 
belladonna administered every two and a half 
hours. Thirty-six hours later she drank water 
and ate, but as she was becoming weaker she 
was destroyed.—J. E., Wis. 

Reply: This is evidently a case of collapse, 
probably atypical milk fever, that might have 
recovered under more favorable circumstances. 
The treatment administered was good with the 
exception that she should have been spared 
the exposure to the tyranny of outdoor in- 
fluences. 
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CONSERVING THE TESTICLE IN HER- 
NIA OPERATIONS OF BOARS BY 
THE PLEATING METHOD 





I have successfully operated on two valuable 
boars for scrotal hernia with perfect conserva- 
tion of the testicles and believe readers of the 
Journal will be interested to know that the 
operation insofar as boars are concerned is 
much more simple than we have heretofore ex- 
pected. 

Instead of making an excision,of a part of 
the tunica vaginalis and suturing the breach to 
reduce the lumen below the inguinal ring as 
recommended by Murphey, I just pleated in 
the tunic at this point and fixed the pleat with 
a continuous catgut suture. It is needless to 
say that the operations were preceded by a 
good disinfectant of the inguinal skin, and that 
the contents were safely replaced before pro- 
ceeding. I used chloral anesthesia per rectum 
as recommended by Professor Dykstra. 

The boars were given a very low diet for 
several days to empty the bowels and were put 
on a small allowance of slop for eight days 
after. I used no dressing except a wound 
varnish of collodion over the skin sutures. 

I would like your surgical department to 
advise me as to the universal safety of such 
a procedure, recognizing that two successful 
cases might deceive one as to the real value 
of the method.—J. C. D., II. 

Reply: Success is always the best proof of 
the value of an operation, and while two cases 
may not be sufficient assurance as to the ac- 
tual value, such results are worthy of notice. 
The safety of this operation over those which 
open up the vaginal canal lies in the fact that 
a recurrence of the hernia would not be com- 
plicated with prolapse of the bowels through 
the wound. The “pleating operations” for her- 
nia in animals of any species is always the one 
of choice because serious complications sel- 
dom occur. They either cure or fail as an 
operation, but never kill the patient. There 
might, however, be a hazard in this operation 
in scrotal hernia that does not exist in others. 
The sutures may be drawn too tight and cause 
strangulation of the testicles or they may be 
left too lose and allow the bowels to descend. 

There is one point, however, about such 
operations that deserves mention here, and that 
is the wisdom of conserving ruptured animals 
for breeding. The scrotal hernia of domestic 
animals is usually of the congenital variety 
and therefore probably hereditary. 
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TUBAL GESTATION IN A MARE 


The mare in question was pregnant for the 
fourth time. Arriving at the term of parturi- 
tion she was found to have discharged the 
fetal liquids and although making expulsive 
efforts nothing could be found in the pas- 
sages, nor at arm’s length in the genital 
organs, but on the left side of the abdomen 
after proper orientation a part of the fetus 
could be indistinctly felt. A diagnosis of 
extra-uterine gestation was made and it was 
expected to find a mummified fetus. The 
mare was killed and the autopsy disclosed 
that the left horn was larger than the right 
one, having a diameter of eleven centimeters 


‘while the left had a diameter of only five 


centimeters. The left horn was seven centi- 
meters longer than the right. The left horn 
was insensibly confounded with the oviduct, 
the separation being more noticeable inter- 
nally. The first part of the oviduct was darker 
in color than the uterus and presented a num- 
ber of longitudinal folds. In the other part 
where the chorian began, the folds were more 
numerous and finer. Nearer the fetus the 
folds diminished in size and disappeared en- 
tirely toward the upper part. The union be- 
tween the chorion and the dilated oviduct 
seemed to be macroscopically normal. The 
left ovary was smaller than the right. The 
oviduct as it passed toward the uterus was 
dilated where it entered the horn. The part 
of the oviduct that replaced the uterus was 
2.59 meters along the large curvature. The 
fetus was well developed and weighed 62.5 
kilograms. The umbilical cord was not 
twisted. The authors relate this case because 
of the prevailing opinion that tubular extra- 
uterine gestation seldom continues to the full 
term on account of the inelastic oviduct which 
ruptures and lets the fetus drop into the ad- 
dominal cavity earlier in the period to become 
mummified.—Tijdschrift voor Veeart. Feb. 1922. 





(Continued from Page 698) 
better results than surveillance and segregation 
of the first places involved. 

“In the epidemic period, animals that have 
drooled for four days are of less concern than 
those which are to all appearances healthy. 
The latter should always -be quarantined be- 
fore introducing them into a new herd.” 
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EPISTAXIS IN A COW 
I have a cow patient that was affected with 
epistaxis three times during last year. How 
should this be treated without resorting to 
tracheotomy?—D. E. I., S. W. 

Reply: Administer from one-half to a dram 
of ergotin, bathe the head with cold water if 
the cow is docile, and as a last resort plug 
up the nostril. It would be well to look well 
into the cause of this periodical bleeding, since 
nose-bleed is always symptomatic in animals. 
There is a chronic lesion of some kind, some- 
where that must first be located before any 
curative treatment can be planned. 


WOUND ON FLEXION OF HOCE. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would help me out in a case I now have on 
hand—a case of exhuberant granulations from 
wire cut on anterior surface of hock, five-year- 
old mare. The growth, which is-about six 
inches square and about two inches thick, 
stays raw and refuses to heal over. The 
owner is not so particular about the growth 
but wants it to heal so as not to be raw. The 
doctor, from whom I bought my practice, 
used a caustic arsenical paste two dif- 
ferent times, each time it removed a layer 
about one-half inch thick and the second ap- 
plication was absorbed to the extent that it 
nearly killed the mare. The owner said she 
was terribly sick for several days, so I hesi- 
tate to vse any more of that stuff. I thought 
perhaps you could suggest some application 
that woulc toughen and heal the surface 
which has 2 tendency to bleed whenever 
touched. I am using common white lotion at 
present until ] hear from you. There is no 
lamneness present.—-E. R. B., Wis. 

*Reply: The grannlations on this hock have 
been given entirely too radical treatment. 
The wound in front of the hock must, of 
course, by nature of its location always heal 
with more or less permanent enlargement, 
but this eiiargement can never be reduced in 
size by the application of powerful chemical 
agents, because these only prevent the gran- 
ulations from maturing, but instead transfer 
a healthy healing process into what is really 
an ulcer by destroying the vitality of the cells. 
No matter how these cases are handled, it is 
an actual fact that the milder the treatment, 
the better is the final result. Put up for your 
client some good, decent bland, not too as- 
tringent, healing powder. Have it peppered on 
two or three times a day, and let the case sink 
or swim on that treatment. 
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\4:.'or in those fed largely on cooked liver. 









VETERINARY MEDICINE is no believer in caus- 
tic for the treatment of granulation tissues, 
When they actually need control the best way 
is to cut them off and thus not devitalize the 
healing process. The white lotion treatment 
that you are using at present is not bad, and 
it would have been better if you would have 
used this simple compound from the begin- 
ning and nothing else. 


COUNTER-IRRITANT FOR PNEU- 
MONIA IN HORSES 


What is the best counter-irritant to use for 
pneumonia and pleurisy of horses? Is it ad- 
visable to use any at all? What is the pre- 
vailing notion in this connection? I have been 
out of practice for several year$ and am prob- 
ably behind the times.—J. M. S., N. Y. 

Reply: If you must use a counter-irritant, 
Coleman’s mustard made into a thin paste with 
cold water is the best. There are many of 
the younger practitioners who discount the use 
of counter-irritants entirely, while many of the 
older ones believe that such treatment is very 
effectual. At a meeting of the New York City 
association it was pretty well agreed among 
the old, experienced horse practitioners that 
mustard plasters have real benefit. 


NUTRITIONAL EYE DISORDER OF 
CATS 


I have an interesting but confusing case; not 
knowing the exact treatment, I am looking 
for help. 

A small cat, about one year old, with a 
history of not eating, has a false membrane 
over the eyes. 

On examination the false membrane is found 
to be the third eyelid or membrana nictitans, 
only covering part of the eye. A small whit- 
ish discharge; no temperature, and animal 
sleeping a great part of the time. I have had 
other cases where they are very uneasy and 
cry most of the time. Treatment has been 
physic and tonics. 

What would you call this disease and the 
best treatment? Would it be poisoning of 
some kind?—M. F. W., N. Y. 

Reply: The symptoms mentioned in your 
letter of recent date are sometimes, or rather 
frequently I might say, observed as a result 
of nutritional insufficiency,—what we _ hear 
spoken of now as lack of vitamins. It is seen 
in cats receiving insufficient meat in their diet, 
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Such cats make a rapid recovery when fed 
raw hamburger steak and about two to four 
drams daily of orange juice; probably any 
other fruit juice would do equally well. 

Unless you know from the history of this 
case that the diet is at fault, we suggest this 
treatment. 


ECHINACEA 
What is echinacea? And will you please tell 
me something about its virtue? I know it is a 
much lauded agent but I do not find it listed in 
the materia medica I have. I would like some 
information about its dosage and therapy in 
the different animals.—A. L. J., Texas. 


Reply by Dr. E. L. Quitman: Medical 
name, Echinacea (non-official); Botanical 
name, Echinacea augustifolia; Synonyms, 


Nigger-head, Sampson-root, pale purple cone- 
flower. This plant is a native of the prairie 
region of America, west of Ohio. It was in- 
troduced into medicine by the Eclectics School. 

Echinacea is said to be an effective altera- 
tive in all septic diseases; aside from its al- 
terative action, it is a cardiac stimulant though 
not ranking with digitalis or strophanthus. 

A fluid extract and a tincture are made. 
Dose of fluid extract: Human, 2 to 30 
minims. Dogs, same though 15 minims are 
rarely exceeded. Horse, one-half to four 
ounces. . Cattle one to four ounces. Best re- 
sults are obtained in acute septic conditions by 
small or moderate doses repeated every two 
hours. The larger doses are used more in sub- 
acute or chronic conditions and usually re- 
peated every four hours. 

Therapy: Canine distemper, septicemia, 
pyemia, furunculous and septic febrile condi- 
tions in general*in all animals. Omphalo- 
phlebitis, etc. 


ESOPHAGEAL DILATATION 

I have under my care a gelding, six years 
old, weighing about 1,600 pounds, which is 
troubled with severe spells of choking at inter- 
vals of from three to four weeks. About June 
14, he became ill with indigestion and along 
with the first symptoms, also showed -slight 
symptoms of choke, which disappeared almost 
immediately. Then on June 17, upon his recov- 
ery from indigestion, when he was allowed to 
graze.on a mowed lawn of white clover he be- 
came severely choked in about ten minutes, 
making it necessary to use hypodermics to 
relieve him. He was then fed shelled corn 
bran and oats mixed and hay, and about July 
7 became choked again, but recovered Without 
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treatment. He was then fed shelled corn and 
bran (wet) and sheaf oats and hay, and on 
August 14 became severely choked on the 
sheaf oats. August 16, he choked on the corn 
and bran (hypodermics being necessary in both 
these cases). He was fed corn, oats, and bran, 
dry, through a small opening in the feed box, 
so he could get but little at a time, but on the 
27th of August he again became severely 
choked on the grain feed. Hypodermics were 
again used. He was then fed corn and bran 
(wet) with hay and green corn stalks. On 
September 7, he choked on the green corn. 

This horse is in good condition and to all 
appearances in perfect health. He has been 
treated for worms and bots, has never had a 
probang used, never choked before on any 
kind of feed, and is not a greedy eater. F. J. L, 
Mich. 

Reply: The gelding is affected with a jabot 
located in the thoracic portion of the esopha- 
gus, from which he will never recover. There 
may be a great variation in the intervals be- 
tween the attacks, but in spite of everything, 
they will recur until finally one will prove 
fatal. 

The seriousness of esophageal dilatations de- 
pend a great deal upon their shape. If they 
are elongated, horses may live for years with- 
out suffering a fatal attack of choke. On the 
other hand, if they are spherical it is never 
very long before an incurable impaction oc- 
curs. 


TREATMENT OF CHOREA AND 
DISTEMPER 


I wish you would give me the best known 
remedy for chorea as I have some valuable 
dogs that have chorea. Also, please give me 
the best treatment for distemper. We have 
an epidemic of distemper in the dogs here— 
W. O. G., W. Va. 

Reply: The best medical treatment for dis- 
temper is given on the Purely Practical page, 
of the September issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
. As regards the treatment of chorea, canine 
specialists report some good results by the ad- 
ministration of thyroid extract hypodermically. 
The dose is three to four grains, three or four 
times a day, for ten days. If there is no change 
in the symptoms at the end of that time, the 
case may be regarded as hopeless. 

Then again, in regards to distemper, good 
results are obtained from serum treatment. 
You can procure dog distemper serum from 
any manufacturer of biologics. 
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MYSTERIOUS STIFFNESS IN A MULE 


I have a client with a mare mule five years 
old with following symptoms. She cut the 
right foot about ten months ago, on outside 
of foot extending down in hoof about one- 
half inch. The wound healed up with usual 
treatment, but about one month later she 
became stiff in both hind legs; then in both 
fore legs, and also in her neck. 


At present, she is not able to raise her head 
above line of body. She will appear better 
for a few days and then gets back in about 
the same condition. I saw her one month 
ago, administered aloes and _ staphylococcic 
bacterins and placed her on Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic three times a day and have had no 
benefit accrue. 


Please advise treatment and diagnosis. I 
first suspected tetanus, but after a careful 
examination excluded that and am afraid to 
venture a diagnosis. Will appreciate any sug- 
gestions at an early date—J. H. M., Texas. 


Reply: Your case is quite as much of a 
puzzle to us as it is to you. There are cases 
of emprosthrotnic tetanus that behave much 
the same as this mule, but the duration is too 
long to entertain that. diagnosis. It would be 
well to examine the poll for incipient poll- 
evil. Many cases of this disease annoy patients 
for months before even showing any local 
symptoms. yw 


A LUNG AFFECTION IN LAMBS 


I have sheep that are dying on pasture with 


the following symptoms and would like to- 


have your opinion as to what is the matter 
with them: Back arched, step short and stiff 
with the fore legs, lie down a short time and 
then get up again, eat and drink all right. It 
is mostly the lambs that are affected. The 
flock as a whole are in good shape. On post- 
mortem examination all the organs are nor- 
mal in appearance except the lungs which are 
solid in the lower areas. I suspected stomach 
worms but found none postmortem.—H. S. S., 
Kans. 


Reply: It is possible these lambs are af- 


fected with hemorrhagic septicemia, but only a 
laboratory examination would confirm such a 
guess. If you sent specimens to Dean Dykstra 
of the veterinary department of your state 
university we are sure he will set you right in 
this matter. — 
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BUCCAL WARTS IN DOGS 


I have a dog patient that has its mouth pep- 
pered with wart-like tumors, some small! and 
some as large as a pea. They do not seem to 
cause much inconvenience other than slight 
drooling. What is the nature of these growths 
and what should be done for them?—W. A. C, 
Vermont. 

Reply: Warty growths on the buccal mu- 
cous membrane of dogs is a common affliction. 
They are seldom serious and often disappear 
spontaneously. The treatment to recommend 
is snipping them off with a scissors. If very 
numerous a few may be removed at the time, 
We have always touched up the bleeding spots 
with a pencil of nitrate of silver to partially 
control the bleeding and at the same time de- 
stroy any abnormal tissue left by the scissors, 


NECROTIC INFECTION OF THE 
PREPUCE 


I wish you would give me information about 
the treatment of necrotic infection of the pre- 
puce of rams and bulls. Has this any connec- 
tion with granular vaginitis?p—L.A.S., Iowa. 

Reply: There is no relation between the 
variety of necrotic conditions affecting domes- 
tic animals and granular vaginitis. The many 
manifestations of disease due to the B. ne- 
crophorus are all special entities that are not 
to be confused with other entirely different 
conditions. 

To handle such diseases the source of con- 
tamination must first be eliminated. There is 
no better local treatment than solutions of 
copper sulphate and any other such attention 
to individual lesions as their character and 
physiognomy would suggest. 


SUMMER SORE 


A mule was brought to my attention one 
month ago with a denuded area on the out- 
side of the metacarpal region, extending from 
the fetlock to the carpal joint. The condition 
began with a bursatti on fetlock joint and be- 
cause of the mule gnawing the wound, was 
extended. Different lines of treatment have 
failed to produce results. The following have 
been tried: Formaldehyd and alcohol, equal 
parts; chloramine T. solution; flavisol; white 
lotion. There is only a slight amount of gran- 
ulation tissue and what there is it serves to 
fill out the contour of the leg. It is reddened 
and fairly smooth and very slight suppura- 
tion. Your suggestions on this case will be 
gratefully received—J. H. B., N. C. 
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Reply: The case you describe is, of course, 
one of summer sores and requires above all 
things that all flies be kept away from this 
animal and all of the droppings disposed of 
promptly to prevent reinfection. It is also a 
good practice to administer a vermifuge of 
chenopodium to rid the alimentary canal of 
the larvae which carry the infection. 

As a local application, we prefer a 1—500 
solution of bichloride of mercury in vinegar 
applied as a lotion three or four times a day, 
and follow each application with a dusting 
powder, consisting of burnt alum, 50 parts; 
naphthalin, 25 parts; air-slaked lime, 10 parts, 
and boric acid, 15 parts. 

It will be necessary also to put a cradle on 
the mule’s neck or some apparatus to prevent 
biting or improvise any means that may sug- 
gest itself to you to avoid physical injury to 
the wound. 

Formaldehyd is all right for small summer 
sores and has many exponents, but in my 
mind it has never done much good for the 
large sore. 

A summer sore is an infection with a lar- 
vae of a parasite carried to the wound by 
flies and any treatment, to be successful, must, 
first of all, cope with this situation. Other- 
wise, there is no alternative but that of wait- 
ing until cold weather. 


CALVES COUGH, PURGE AND GO 
BLIND 


I am writing to you for information in regard 
to calves on a certain farm in Wisconsin. It 
may be a condition that you are answering 
every day, but I can assure you that I am up 
in a tree and don’t know what to do. I have 
called in veterinarians from surrounding terri- 
tories but have been unable to check the mal- 
ady or to find out what is causing the trouble. 

It is a pure-bred Guernsey herd and up to 
last January we have had no trouble with the 
calves and have raised a number of them. 
Beginning in January the young calves started 
to cough but did not refuse their feed, and 
they would keep this up for two or three 
weeks and even longer. Their condition was 
fine and to look at them a person would say 
that they were in the best of health. Suddenly 
they would start a marked diarrhea and the 
temperature would rise to 104.6-105.6 degrees. 
They breathe heavily and rapidly and die in 
most cases in 36 hours after the diarrhea 
starts. Three out of the five cases that died 
were totally blind a few days before the 
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diarrhea stage. At the present time there are 
three blind calves that were well until four or 
five weeks ago, and then became totally blind, 
but are taking their regular amount of food, 
and the only condition that is abnormal is the 
coughing. 

On postmortem examination—liver, kidneys 
normal, intestinal tract congested, inflamed. 
Lungs marked congestion of lower lobes, 
bronchi as well as trachea. 

We have used many treatments, but to date 
have had no success. If you can give me a 
little light on what I am up against I certainly 
will appreciate it. If there is more history or 
any other information needed, let me know.— 
SL. PB. Wis. 

Reply by Dr. DeVine: After reading your 
letter, I feel that you are not dealing with the 
regular type of any ordinary ailments affecting 
_ calves, at least none with which I am familiar. 
I have seen cases of poisoning both by arsenic 
and by corrosive sublimate that had many >f 
the symptoms that you describe. 


Aside from the complete blindness, I saw a 
condition about a year ago in a herd that 
simulated very closely what you describe, ex- 
cepting that the disease seemed to be more 
acute. 


Illustrated by a Parallel Case 


Unless the symptoms of a malady are strik- 
ingly characteristic, an attempt to make a 
diagnosis without seeing the animal or animals 
and taking into account the many, many things 
that must be studied under unusual conditions, 
is not very satisfactory. To illustrate, I was 
called to a farm in consultation last year 
where there was not a living calf notwith- 
standing that there were about sixteen cows 
of breeding age. Every calf that had been put 
into the calf barn sooner or later became sick, 
usually with a cough, discharge from the eyes 
and nose, perhaps later diarrhea and in @ 
few days marked prostration and death. Fi- 
nally, the attending veterinarian suspecting 
septicemia hemorrhagic began treating the 
sick calves with bacterins.. Most of them 
responded to the treatment like magic. In 
some cases those that were lying prostrated 
were up and about the next day and in the 
course of a week or ten days back to an 
apparently normal condition, only to relapse 
again perhaps in a month or six weeks. My 
impression from all that the attending veteri- 
narian stated was that his diagnosis was cor- 
rect. 





But upon examining the calf barn, I gave as 
my opinion that no calf could live in it any 
length of time as it seemed to me to be an 
ideal refrigerating room, no ventilation, located 
between the two main barns with a northern 
exposure only and windows up under the roof, 
so to speak, with no chance for sunlight. 


New Quarters Corrects Evil 


After improvising a better calf barn all 
calves remained healthy. To test out the old 
calf barn again a couple of the least valuable 
calves were put in it at the age of three or 
four weeks. In a short time they developed 
the same symptoms notwithstanding that the 
whole place had been thoroughly disinfected 
and aired. A calf was allowed to die and the 
postmortem appearances indicated and the 
laboratory diagnosis was septicemia hemor- 
rhagic. | 


INTRAPERITONEAL VACCINATION OF 
POULTRY 


Is there any objection to vaccinating poultry 
intraperitoneally, if an assistant holds the bird 
on its back, one hand on breast, the other hold- 
ing legs, and operator grasping abdominal skin 
and muscles with fingers and thumb of left 
hand, pulling up on same and passing needle 
through in region of gizzard? A few feathers 
may be plucked if necessary.—L. A. S., Ia. 

Reply by F. R. Beaudette: In regard to the 
intraperitoneal injection of vaccine, I see no 
additional advantage of this method over the 
usual subcutaneous method. To be sure, more 
rapid absorption would take place, but it is a 
question as to whether this is'an advantage. 
In the immunization of laboratory animals in 
the production of immune sera the intraperi- 
toneal method of injection is used only when 
an immune serum is desired in a short time. 
This, however, does not insure a high immunity 
or even a lasting one. It would appear to me 
that slower absorption would give a higher de- 
gree and a more lasting immunity. 

The users of Lipo vaccines claim that by its 
slower absorption a more lasting immunity is 
produced without severe local or constitutional 
disturbances. It should also be remembered 
that subcutaneous injection of avisepticus vac- 
cines sometimes produces a necrotic area 
around the site of inoculation. This is evi- 
dence of its irritating nature and such a vac- 
cine could hardly be recommended for intra- 
peritoneal injection. : 
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Watch for OUR MONTHLY SALES LETTER which enables 
you to buy EAGLE QUALITY PRODUCTS at attractive prices. 


EAGLE SERUM SERVICE 
‘Available—Anytime—Anywhere”’ 
se JRA er ar 38 S. 7th St., Kansas City, Kans. 
TI Sk oc voce escapes det eet cers Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Te Sk 6 4 0.04. 00.0 abso ¥ as Oreuk bose Ottumwa, Iowa 
The Eagle Company...... ba: sv wihio'p pel SWE ep Ae ee Re Galesburg, III. 
CO SE ee Sere rer re Saran rmn ere” Polo, Ill. 
I 6 ein kite bares Aes 39) aes eke Re Lanark, III. 
| EE re rrr at rrr so Altamont, Il. 
ios 6.55 3.00 s bee oe ee ee kOe St. Louis, Mo. 
aia ine hes eek wes bee w oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
pc ES ee err rr Akron, Ohio 
Se gigs 6s vcs nae We eee eeu Columbus, Ohio 
TI in as des ove mee ves onde bet geh cane Cleveland, Ohio 
po Sr er Parra Washington C. H., Ohio 
THe Fee CORNY ow nn cece ccene PE aN Nashville, Tenn. 
en os nae us otgas 6 wie ee Me Findlay, Ohio 
p RES A dD Washington, D. C. 
po PROT re ee epee ee Macon, Ga. 
Decatur Drug Company.............. hasan ees Decatur, IIl. 


Dr. W. H. Gruner 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Evansville, Ind. 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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For having committed a 
serious crime a southern 
darkey was sentenced to be 
hanged. 


A scaffold was hastily 
constructed and it was a 
most flimsy affair. 


As the darkey and the 
sheriff mounted the platform 
the entire scaffold rattled 
and shook. 


The noose was adjusted and 
as is the custom, the sheriff 
asked the condemned man if he 
had any last word to say. 


"Yas, suh, I has got. 
something to say," replied 
the darkey as he took a hold 
of a loose railing. "Ah 
doan believe this damn thing 
am safe." 


But GRAIN BELT SERUM IS 
SAFE. We realize that our 
product is used in the ques- 
tion of life and death. We 
do not make it hastily or 
carelessly. We use the ut- 
most precaution to make it 
exactly as it should be made 
--perfect in every respect, 


Grain Belt Serum is 
"right" always. 


Produced by 


Grain Belt Supply Company 


4901 South 33rd Street 
Omaha, Neb. 
Branch office:— 
409 South Federal Avenue 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Road Representatives: 
Dr. D. M. Walker, Omaha Territory. 
Dr. H. C. Krueger, Mason City Territory. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





I believe that Doctor Van Es, in working with 
commercial vaccines for hemorrhagic septicemia 
in fowls, obtained no better results by intra- 
peritoneal injection over subcutaneous injec- 
tion. 

If an avisepticus vaccine produced a necrotic 
area at the site of inoculation, which is some- 
times the case, then the intraperitoneal might 
be justified, if harmless, when dealing with 
birds whch are expected to be used for food 
purposes in a short time, as a necrotic area 
would no doubt depreciate the value of a 
dressed carcass. 

In regard to the ease of making the injection, 
the subcutaneous method is much easier. 


DRIED VERSUS WHOLE MILK 


The health officer of our city has asked me 
to obtain information on the relative food 
value between dried milk and the common mar- 
ket variety. Does dried or powdered milk con- 
tain vitamins and is the fat altered in any way 
to make it less available as a food constituent? 
A: 8. f.,Tex. 

Reply: The best information we can give you 
on this important subject is from Dr. T. 
Leary, of the Tuft Medical School, in an article 
that has recently appeared in the Bulletin of 
the Chicago School of Sanitary Instruction, 
which we reprint herewith as an answer to 
your query: “The changes produced in milk 
by powdering are: (1) Slight loss in acidity; 
(2) soluble salts of calcium are converted into 
insoluble salts affecting the action or rennet; 
(3) lactose is unaffected; (4) albumin and glob- 
ulin are partially coagulated, caseinogen is not 
coagulated, but all observers seem to agree 
that it is more readily digestible after heat; 
(5) chemical changes in the fats are slight, the 
fat globules of reconstructed milk are gen- 
erally larger than those of fresh milk; (6) fer- 
ments are destroyed; (7) dried milks differ in 
their capacity for reconstitution; (8) rennet re- 
action—the curd produced by rennet in recon- 
stituted milk is flocculent and finely divided, 
in contrast to the firm, tough, cohesive clot 
produced in raw milk. 

“According ‘to reports by various scientists 
who have made careful studies of the subject, 
it is asserted that the fat soluble vitamin ‘a’ and 
the watered soluble ‘b’ are so abundant in milk 
that the loss in dried milk, even from oxida- 
tion, is not vital; however, there is a loss of 
the anti-scorbutic vitamins (water soluble ‘c’).” 

Dried milk is, therefore, a good food and is 
to be recommended as a substitute for whole 
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milk when the latter can not be supplied in the 
proper state of preservation and purity. It is 
always relished by children if not forced upon 
them in too large quantities, and experts tell 
us that it deteriorates with age in cans and be- 
comes less palatable. It does not keep in- 
definitely. 








WHY HORSES LIKE THE S.$. IRISHMAN 


Capt. John Gardner of the S. S. Irishman 
who is known by the sobriquet of “The Cattle 
King of North America” and who earned the 
reputation of transporting horses oversea with 
a minimum loss during the war without a veter- 
inary service, when interviewed to determine 
the cause of his success said: “I figure that a 
horse is much like a human being when he is 
at sea and gets sea sick in the usual way. The 
veterinary doctors, when they had a sick horse, 
put medicine down their throats, while I, hav- 
ing no pills or medicine, just pour a quart of 
whiskey in a pail of water and. let them drink 
it. They always pick up and soon find their 
sea legs.” 


STRAW HATS AS ROUGHAGE 
FOR COWS 


An old gentleman in Long Island, who owns 
a cow with no special qualities that warrant 
description, fed her a trunk-full of antiquated 
straw hats representing the vintages of some 
years past. As the furnace was not running 
it occurred to him, in the spirit of economy, 
that they would make at least one good feed 
for the source of his milk supply. 


The next morning bossie did not feel well 
and by noon seemed to be “all in.” He called 
a veterinary doctor and what happened is best 
told in the old gentleman’s own words. “The 
doctor asked me what’s the last thing I fed 
her. I told him it was straw. What kind of 
straw, he asked gruffly. When I replied straw 
hats he looked disgusted, gave the cow a 
little pill and asked me for 15 dollars. ‘The 
next time’ he said ‘you want to feed your cow 
Straw hats, use panamas. The regular ones 
are hardened with shellac which is not good 
for a cow’s digestion.’ He mounted his Lin- 
coln, Jr., leaving me a dying cow, a trunk full 
of straw hats and $15.00 to the bad.” 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 
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Service from 


BROWN & MAYS DRUG CO. 
Quincy, Ill. 


DR. M. W. SCOTT 


Vincennes, Ind. 


O. P. CLARK 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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Zootechnic Notes 





By E. Merillat, Associate Editor 


Have your clients prepare their sows for the 
fall farrowing by feeding a ration of ground 
oats, barley or chops and sour milk or semi- 
solid buttermilk. 


Rye pasture should be avoided for dairy cows 
as it gives an unfavorable flavor to milk. 


Packers in nearly every market center are 


paying a higher price for tuberculin reactors. . 


This will stimulate tuberculosis eradication. 


The feed cost for developing dairy calves 
until they become producers should be care- 
fully considered by the grade breeder. The 
feed consumed from the time of calving until 
the calf has matured and is producing, varies 
from $100 to $150. 


Parathyroidectomy usually results in tetany, 
particularly in females during the estral period. 
This condition can usually be prevented by the 
intravenous injection daily of Ringers’ solu- 
tion for a period of thirty or forty days. 


A ten gallon can of fresh, whole milk was pas- 
teurized by the Jonas Neilsen system in South 
Africa and shipped to London, England, where 
it was carefully examined and found to be free 
from harmful bacteria, and by exhaustive tests 
it was found to have good keeping qualities. 


Dairy bulls may be given the same ration as 
a dairy heifer for the first six months of life, 
after which time he should be given a more 
liberal allowance of feed than is required by 
the heifer. 


“In thirty-seven states, comprising 46.2% of 
the area of the United States and containing 
more than 40% of the cattle of the entire coun- 
try, there is less than 1% of them affected with 
tuberculosis,” says Dr. Kiernan of the United 
States bureau of animal industry. With this 
thought in mind the advice of Chief Mohler to 
the live stock interests to eradicate tuberculosis 
“before it is too late” seems mighty sound. In 
other countries where the percentage of dis- 
eased animals is high the problem is an en- 
tirely different matter. 


There are approximately 183,000,000 head of 
live stock in the United States. The value of 
these millions of animals is placed at $5,000- 
000,000.00 by John R. Mohler, chief of the U. 
S. bureau of animal industry. 

When dogs are brought from the far north- 
ern regions into the populated districts of the 
temperate zone they invariably become vic- 
tims of canine distemper in such a virulent 
form that few of them survive. 


Missouri still leads all other states in tubercu- 
losis eradication work. State Veterinarian 
Wilson reports 205,792 head of cattle and 19,734 
herds under state and federal supervision. 
Among the last 19,372 tested only 122 reacters 
were found. 


IOWA CHOLERA LOSS FIVE MILLION 


The loss from hog-cholera in Iowa during 
the past year is placed by good authority at 
74% higher than in 1920 and 86% higher than 
in 1918. To be exact, 536,521 died from the 
disease, according to the report of the United 
States bureau of animal industry for 1921-22, 
and to make matters still worse, the year has 
not been characterized by an epidemic. The 
toll was the regular one such a disease can ex- 


- act under the circumstances the Iowa authori- 


ties have allowed to develop in the hog-cholera 
situation. With no adequate co-operation be- 
tween forces to which the responsibility falls 
and with the farm bureau playing fast and 
loose with the wild experiment of “farmer im- 
munization” it is a wonder that the loss is not 
even higher. 

The startling increase of 86% over 1918 with- 
out a virulent state-wide outbreak is a serious 
indictment to the pell mell Iowa system of hog- 
cholera control, and should presage a return 
to the old order without much delay. 


CORN 

Corn is the great energizing, heat giving, fat- 
furnishing feed for animals on the farm. No 
other cereal yields, on a given space and with 
a given expenditure of labor, so much food in 
both grain and forage. On millions of farms 
successful animal husbandry rests on this im- 
perial crop. 
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Preventing and Curing 
Necrotic Enteritis With 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


C. J. Nickel & Son, nationally known hog breeders at Arenz- 
ville, Illinois, write: 

“Necrotic Enteritis started in our herd and was assuming men- 
acing proportions. We began feeding Semi-Solid at the rate of a 
gallon or a gallon and a half of Semi-Solid to fifty gallons of water. 
We alternated the Semi-Solid with blue stone, or copper sulphate 
every other day. In less than two months we had the whole herd 
cleaned up, every hog gaining fast and in the best of condition. 

‘‘We now feed it steadily as a preventive and tonic and find it 
has no equal inthis respect. Furthermore, fed in this diluted form 
it is the cheapest product we buy. From suckling pigs to aged 
sows it has a part to play in every herd.” 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARE) 


is endorsed by prominent veterinarians who have made a close 


study of Necrotic Enteritis. H.C. Wadleigh, in the North Amer- 
ican Veterinarian says: “In the treatment of Necrotic Enteritis, 
the diet should consist almost exclusively of buttermilk for a period 
of two weeks.” 

Veterinarians everywhere are recommending SEMI-SOLID as 
a health producer and disease remedy. Many have bought a case 
of one gallon cans (6 cans to a case, $4.00 F. O. B. Chicago) and 
carry them in their car for emergency use, or are working in close 
co-operation with the local dealer. In some territories, veterinarians 
act directly as our representatives on a basis that is attractively 
profitable. 

Send in your name and address today for full particulars con- 
cerning this remarkable product and the opportunity it holds for 
you. A postal brings complete details. 


The Buttermilk Producers 


Incorporated 


4750 Sher:dan Road, Room 758, Chicago, Ill. (S: 
. — — 
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The Eucamphine Co. 


' The Mid-Wests Most Pop- 
ular Biological and 
Pharmaceutical House 


Products Extensively Employed by 
Physicians and Veterinarians | 


OUR CHANGE OF PRICES 
AUG. 1, 1922 


GUAILYPTOL 


| Peery es Peres $ 1.25 

Pe ME, ME ssc denececcsoas 5.50 Prepaid 
NS Ay eee rie ee 10.25 3 
Pere WENOR, GR... 2 0s:0 60000600 26.00 - 


Veterinarians have had a hard season 
the fet year and these prices are to 
enable them to get back, into a good 
season’s coming, with a ‘better chance 
of a fair profit, for their professional 
services. 

We believe in service, courtesy and 
speed, nominal cost, and a more than 
fair consideration in business. 

All the graduate licensed vets know 
the old reliable GUAILYPTOL so it is 
useless to say much more on the sub- 
ject. Do not be misled by the many 
preparations put out containing GUAI- 
COL. There is only one real GUAILYP- 
TOL—its quality and effectiveness has 
never been in —" and that prod- 
uct is made by the Eucamphine Co. 
Tried and never found wanting. 


EUCAMPHINE 


ON REE ee rere oer $ 0.70 
ee EFF tre rrr 3.50 
re ee ree 6.50 Prepaid 
ere re 15.00 sat 


You can’t beat this stock product— 
it covers a large field for the price. 


CORN STATES SERUM 


Blood Clear Clear Concentrated 
eee $1.00 $1.10 1.40 
WO: 5 desea iddesdncies woe $1.00 per 100 Mil. 


Watch for our new fall products. Good 

quality, and reliable in use. We handle no 

patent medicines. All products put up by a 

professional graduated and eenend veterinarian. 

We will get anything for veterinarians if it is 
in Chicago’s market. 


The Eucamphine “gaia 


Telephones 
Franklin 2627 


Night: Oakland 2304, Lawndale 1328 


Addr 
208 N. Wells St. Chicago, III. 


A. M. Sorby, President 
Dr. Wm. G. Ellwitz, Secy.-Mgr., Consulting 
Veterinarian 























As a grain crop in the United States, in acre. 
age, in total yield, and in value, it exceeds all 
other cereals combined.—Henry and Morrison, 
Univ. of Wis. 


POULTRY INDUSTRY JUST AN INFANT 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


There are still millions of eggs imported 
from Europe and the Orient which might be 
supplied from our farms; there are still millions 
of our people who eat fewer eggs than they 
would like to, owing to the high prices; and 
then there are still tremendous possibilities in 
the matter of increasing the consumption of 
eggs and poultry by demonstrating relative 
food values. In view of these fundamentally 
sound prospects there should be little fear that 
the poultry industry will slump from over-pro- 
duction for years to come. 


WE STILL IMPORT FOOD ANIMALS 


That we are still hot a self-supporting nation 
is shown by the enormous amount of food ani- 
mals and eggs we-import from foreign coun- 
tries. During the year ending June, 1922, we 
imported 176,831 head of cattle, 3,068 hogs, 97,- 
344 sheep and 788 goats for slaughter. They 
came from Mexico and Canada. 

During the same period we imported from 
Canada, South America and other countries 
1,911,465 pounds of beef; 2,664,375 pounds of 
other meats; 836,088 pounds of canned and 
cured meats; and 127,754 pounds of other prod- 
ucts subject to inspection by the federal bureau 
of animal industry. The number of eggs im- 
ported from China and other countries runs 
into the millions. 


FEEDING DOGS 


Healthy adult dogs should be fed twice a 
day and growing pups three to four times daily, 
according to Dr. Little in the National Hu- 
mane Review. The best feed for adult dogs, 
according to this author, are; Raw beef, cooked 
beef, cooked lamb, boiled fish, dog cakes, stale 
bread, toast, zweibach, wheat biscuits, shred- 
ded wheat, cream of wheat, boiled onions, car- 
rots, beans, spinach, asparagus, peas, garlic, 
raw eggs, milk, malted milk, sour milk, butter- 
milk, pot cheese, meat soups, creamed soups 
of vegetables. 

The prohibited foods are: Haslet, liver, 
pork, chicken, raw fish, oatmeal, corn meal, 
rice, potatoes, boiled eggs, scrambled eggs, 
fried eggs, omelets, cakes and candies. 
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A. 


The Gur That is Always in Style 
RAISE SILVER FOX 


on your unused golf grounds this winter and make 
enough out of it to maintain your course all of next 
year. This is a wonderful opportunity in a most 
profitable industry. Write today for particulars 
about our special offer to golf clubs. 


SKN Duffus- 


DIAMOND > QUALITY 
Silver and ack Foxes 
21 WEST 30T ST., NEW YOREW 
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‘As ye sow, so shall 


ye reap” 


Plant seed that develops a 
Satisfied clientele by using 


Standard Serum 
“Tt 


Prevents 


Cholera”’... 


Since it was first introduced 
Standard Serum was made by 
and sold only to qualified 
veterinarians. 


) The 
Standard Serum 
Company 
9-11-13-15 South Second 
KANSAS CITY KANS. 


D. H. Burcham, D.V.S., Pres. 
H. E. Zimmerman, D.V.S., Sec. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
_ D. Bourne, Hamilton, O. 
W. S. Clemmons, Rives, Tenn. 
W. C. Mooney, Galesburg, Ill. 
J. M. Sigmon, Stigler, Okla. 
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The diet for growing pups should be: Raw 
beef, cooked beef, cooked lamb, cooked mut. 
ton, puppy cakes, wheat crackers, shredded 
wheat, cream of wheat, boiled onions, beans, 
spinach, garlic, soups of cereals, milk, sour 
milk, malted milk. 


FORECASTS LARGE SUPPLY OF POUL. 
TRY AND EGGS 


The United States department of agriculture 
predict cheaper eggs and poultry for the com- 
ing winter owing to the large number of farm- 
ers who have increased their flocks since a new 
impetus was given the poultry industry by the 
high price and stability of its products that 
prevailed during the past few years. The 5, 
000,000 cases of eggs reported to be in stor- 
age will supply the market until January when 
the new crop begins to fill the demands. 


OUTLOOK PROMISING 


The outlook for the veterinarian is much 
brighter than it was one year ago, as reflected 
through the number of feeder cattle, sheep 
and swine that have been shipped to country 
feeders. During the first eight months of 1922, 
there have been 2,369,169 feeder cattle, 1, 481,- 
632 feeder sheep and 408,756 feeder swine ship- 
ped from market centers for feeding and 
stocker purposes. This is an increase of 35.8% 
of cattle, 35.2% of sheep and 18.8% of swine 
above the 1921 shipments of the same classes 
of animals. 

The demand for feeder cattle and swine dur- 
ing August was encouraging, as it shawed an 
increase of 40% of feeder cattle compared with 
the 1921 shipments, and 29% above the five 
year average. There was an increase of 36% 
in stocker swine shipments during August, 1922. 


It is almost universally predicted that the 
price of hogs will fall to the five cent mark 
during the late fall and early winter months 
on the grounds that the ratio between the price 
of hogs and corn has been an inverse one too 
long to last. It is, however, very probable that 
conditions have changed since the five cent hog 
and fifty cent corn ratio was an established 
fact. Freight rates for example will enable the 
farmer to deliver his corn to the market in the 
form of pork cheaper than in the form of a 
raw product. 
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INCREASING DEMAND FOR FARM 
HORSES 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, president 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, believes that there will be an increasing 
demand for good draft and saddle horses. The 
automobile will not drive the horse out of ex- 
istence. It is conceded, he says, that the horse 
is the logical and economical power on the 
average American farm. 

The automobile and motor truck have dis- 
placed the horse to a considerable extent in 
farm work. Therefore, it cannot be denied that, 
although there has been a steady demand for 
horses, especially in parts of the East and 
South, power vehicles have restricted the use 
of horses. 

But Dr. Kinsley’s observations are confirmed 
by conditions. The horse has been put back 
on many jobs. There is work which the horse 
can do better and cheaper than the motor vehi- 
cle. There is work which only the horse can 
do. 

According to present indications, there should 
be an increasing demand for good horses, and 
not only on the farm, but in commerce. In fact, 
the horse is returning to his old work with 
many business concerns, and even in the large 
cities—Morris (Pa.) News. 


FLUSHING EWES 


Does so-called flushing actually cause in- 
creased reproduction in a flock of sheep and 
in what particular is the ration increased in the 
attempts to get results? One of my clients is 
about to turn the rams with his flock and hav- 
ing heard about flushing has asked me for in- 
formation—M. S. D., Ohio. 

Reply: According to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture increasing the ration of 
ewes at breeding time helps in two ways: It 
increases the twin yield and the number of con- 
ceptions. Flushing is really more than in- 
creased feeding according to good sheepmen 
of the small farm area of the country, and it is 
not new. It is merely a measure taken to im- 
prove the health and vigor of breeding ewes 
after a summer of foraging, often on dry pas- 
tures. In dry’ seasons everyone knows how 
short pastures can get and how stock not given 
a supplement rationing during this period run 
down. In the case of sheep this comes at the 
time breeding begins and unless something is 
done to improve the vigor, a low crop of lambs 
results, Sheepmen_have always recognized the 
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Simplicity 
Appliances 


HOPPLES 








Our Other Appliances 


Equine Operating Tables 
Canine Operating Tables 
Stocks 
CASTING HARNESS 
SURGICAL UNITS 
KENNELS, ETC. 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 


531 S. Peoria St. Chicago 
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Protect Your Client 
and yourself with an 


American Policy 





We insure the man who DOES 
NOT BELIEVE IN VACCINA- 
TION and vaccinate his herd if 
he needs it. We VACCINATE 
EVERY HERD we insure at the 
FIRST INDICATION of cholera. 
Our vaccination policy offers com- 
plete protection to your client and 
to you. 

Our commercial hog policy pro- 
vides all needed veterinary serv- 
ice free to policyholders THROUGH 
THE LOCAL VETERINARIAN. 
We deal with graduate veterin- 
arians, only. 

Less than 25 per cent of the hogs 
have ever been vaccinated. Let 
us help you educate the other 75 
per cent by introducing your serv- 
ices by means of our insurance. 
We have excellent openings for local 
and district agents where we are not 
represented. Write for our agency plan 
and commissions paid. 


AMERICAN 
LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 
OMAHA, 


NEBRASKA 

















need of putting the ewes in good condition be- 
fore or at the time the rams are turned in. The 
ration for this purpose should be grain ration 
of, say, corn and oats with a_ high-protein 
roughage, like alfalfa or soy-beans. When the 
fall pasture is good or has been restored by 
rains, graining alone will help but it is our ex- 
perience that the fall pasture in the middle 
states and east is lacking as a balanced ration 
for any animal and must not, therefore, be de- 
pended upon too much in flushing. That is to 
say, even if the pasture seems good, graining 
and additional legume roughage is advisable. 
Flushing really means the good care and the 
good feeding, that is required to give ewes dur- 
ing breeding to assure good results. 


EXPLAINS VITAMINS AT ROTARY 
SESSION 

Dr. Albert T. Peters, head of the Vitamin- 
eral Products Company, explained the vitamin 
theory of life to the Rotarians this noon at 
the regular meting of the club. 

“In the days of our grandmothers,” the doc- 
tor said, “there was no necessity for wonder- 
ing about vitamins, but since the introduction 
of so many artificial foods and new-fangled 
things for the table, there has come a demand 
for a study of the life-giving properties of 
foods. Grandmother set a good table and the 
food she served was life-giving. It was old- 
fashioned food, and good food. But these days 
of white flour and other fads have taken many 
of the vitamins out of food. Whole wheat 
flour like grandma used to bake with, contains 
many more vitamins than the flour which we 
customarily use.” 

Dr. Peters spoke principally of vitamins in 
cattle rations, explaining that vitamins and 
minerals are necessary to cattle feeding, par- 
ticularly in the dairy field. “Each year we 
read in the newspapers about heavy losses sus- 
tained by cattle raisers and hog raisers be- 
cause the young animals die or the mothers 
are weakened. Most of this damage could be 
prevented by properly balanced rationing.’ — 
Peoria (Ill.) Star, Sept. 15, 1922. 


Dr. B. L. Lake assistant manager and veter- 
inarian for the Sinissippi Farms, Oregon, IIli- 
nois, owned by former Governor Frank O. 
Lowden has been appointed county veterina- 
rian of Whiteside County of that state. Dr. 
Lake is a graduate of the Chicago Veterinary 
College, a veterinarian of the first rank and a 
loyal supporter of the profession. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 











Looking Backward 











Cattle were the first means of exchange or 
money. The Roman “pecuniam” is derived 
from “pecus,” which means cattle. 


From the-very beginning every one allied 
with agriculture has been a loyal supporter of 
the experiment stations and all concerned. have 
always shown a wholesome respect for their 
work and achievements. On the contrary, the 
agricultural colleges themselves were looked 
upon with suspicion for many years, and had 
to win their way against a deep-rooted deri- 
sion that was difficult to overcome. Both are 
now impelling forces, everyone applauds. 


That there were veterinarians as early as 
2100 B. C., and that they were subject to gov- 
ernmental regulation is indicated in the de- 
ciphered laws of Hammurabi who ruled As- 
syria at that time. One of the paragraphs of 
the code reads “If a doctor of oxen and asses 
has treated either ox or ass for a severe wound, 
and cured it, the owner of the ox or ass shall 
give to the doctor one-sixth of a shekel for 
his fee.” 


As the practitioner’s knowledge of swine 
pathology increases and his experience and as- 
tuteness as a diagnostitian of swine is accent- 
uated we hear less about “mixed infection” in 
swine as an euphonious excuse for grouping 
diseases we could not at the time separate. 
Vegetius (450-500 A.D.) described a disease as 
“malleus” that appears to have included mange, 
strangles, pneumonia, glanders and farcy. It 
was said to be contagious. Be it remembered 
that Vegetius ridiculed the idea that disease 
was an evidence of divine wrath. He ascribed 
it to contagion and like Columella advised 
quarantine. He was also an exponent of good 
hygiene, having said, “It is better by diligence 
and care to preserve health than to administer 
remedies to the sick.” 


Mixed infection or “mixed humors” also 
served Ruffus, chief veterinarian to the Goth 
King of Rome, Barbarossa, as a cloak behind 
which to retreat when in doubt. In the clos- 
ing years of the 12th century he described what 
appears to be strangles, influenza, glanders and 
farcy and perhaps also sore throat as a single 
disease due to a mixed contamination, some- 
times incurable but always contagious. 





WE 
REITERATE: 


“We produce anti-hog 
cholera serum and 
virus and nothing 
more; and we believe 
we do that well. Our 
patrons think so, too.” 


GUILFOIL SERUM COMPANY 


Offices and Laboratory 
18-20-22 North Second Street 
KANSAS CITY KANSAS 
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FOSTORIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum 


Hog Cholera Virus 


Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 131 




















NORTHWESTERN OHIO VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

The 15th semi-annual meeting was held at 
the Elks’ Home, Norwalk, September 2lst. 
The program as listed in the announcement 
consisted of a business session, clinic at Ful- 
stow & Fulstow’s hospital and a number of 
papers, among which were “Diseases of Small 
Animals,” by W. H. Hobbs; “Problems in 
Swine Immunization,” by E. E. Manter; 
“Diagnosis and Technique of Sterility,” by 
L. H. Smith; “Clinical Diagnosis of Poultry 
Diseases,” Alvin Broerman. The officers of 
the association are: C. E. Inskeep, Urbana, 
president; H. E. Ash, Bowling Green, vice 
president; and P. H. Fulstow, Norwalk, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA ANNUAL 

The annual meeting of the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in 
Los Angeles, California, June 5 to 7, inclusive. 
The program consisted of clinics and papers, 
all of which were completely rendered. 

Monday morning a general clinic under 
direction of Dr. W. R. Carr assisted by Drs. 
G. W. Closson, M. Johnson, C. F. Litton and 
others, was held at the hospital of Drs. W. R. 
Carr, C. A. White, and R. M. Leaf on large 
animals which was full of interesting sub- 
jects and created great interest. 

The afternoon program was held at Normal 
Hill Center and interesting papers were read 
by Drs. John L. Tyler, C. F. Litton, J. P. 
Iverson, state veterinarian, and Dr. M. Rosen- 
berger, also Dr. R. J. Bell. “Breeding prob- 
lems from the dairyman’s standpoint” was 
exceptionally well rendered and pointed out 
the dairyman’s side of this most important 
question—as was the paper by Dr. J. L. Tyler. 

The second day meeting contained such 
subjects as “The Garbage Hog” by Dr. L. "I. 
Hurt, “Hog Cholera Virus and Its Biologic 
Characteristics” by Dr. Robt. Jay, “Antisera 
Aggressions and Prophylaxis” by Dr. J. G. 
Jackley and the treat of the meeting in an 
exhaustive paper by Dr. A. T. Peters of Peoria, 
Illinois—all of which brought out very in- 
structive and interesting discussion. 

A banquet for members and ladies was held 
at the Virginia Hotel, Long Beach, at which 
Dr. L. M. Powers, M. D., gave a most inter- 
esting talk on “The Veterinarian and His 
Relation to the Public Health.” 

The morning of the third day was devoted 
to a small animal clinic under the direction of 
Drs. C. A. White and T. H. Agnew, assisted 
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by Drs. F. H. Bescoby, W. A. Boucher and 
Kron. 

The afternoon program consisted of papers 
by Dr W. L. Curtis “Foxtail Infections in 
Small Animals” and “Rabies and Its Control” 
by Dr. J. F. McKenna—both of which being 
important questions in California, brought out 
much useful information. 

The election of officers resulted in Dr. John 
L. Tyler, Huntington Park, being. elected 
president, Dr. Oscar Kron, San Francisco, 
for vice president; Dr. J. P. Bushong, Los 
‘Angeles, for secretary, and Dr. Jas. Boyd, 
Milpitas, for treasurer. 

San Francisco was selected as the next 
meeting place first Monday in June, 1923. The 
meeting adjourned with everyone expressing 
the opinion that this had been the best meet- 
ing ever held. 

Dr. J. P. Bushong, Secretary. 

906 Lindsay St., Los Angeles, California. 


THE MONTANA ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Montana Veteri- 
nary Medical association was held at Billings 
July 26 and 27, 1922. About thirty-five vet- 
erinarians were present. 

The morning session of the first day was de- 
voted to business and an address by the retiring 
president, Dr. C. H. Stevens. The afternoon 
and evening sessions were occupied with a 
number of very interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses and papers. A very successful clinic 
was held under the general direction of Dr. 
N. B. Smith, during the forenoon of the sec- 
ond day. The association was given a dairy 
lunch at the Yellowstone Creamery, followed 
by an address by Mr. V. E. Sampsel, presi- 
dent of the Yellowstone Creamery Company. 
After lunch a clinic was held at the Yellow- 
stone Packing Company on reactions to the 
tuberculin test. At the afternoon session sev- 
eral papers were read, and the new business 
of the association was transacted, including the 
election of officers. The evening of the second 
day was devoted to the annual banquet, fol- 
lowed by a musical program and a number of 
snappy after-dinner talks. A feature of the 
evening was a short visit from the Hon. C. W. 
Pugsley, assistant secretary of agriculture, who 
was in Billings for a short time on a trip across 
the state. 

In connection with this meeting a conference 
of federal inspectors and state district deputies 
was held, to discuss the co-operative work in 
eradication of tuberculosis. 
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We bought at a saving 
and so can you 


BANDAGES 


$10.44 Worth for $5.00 


A large purchase of Government stores 
lets us offer you a carton of 144 Gen- 
uine Bauer & Black bandages at a sav- 
ing of 50%. These bandages are made 
of 44x40 mesh gauze, 6 yards long and 
divided equally into three widths, 4 doz. 
2%", 4 doz. 3”, and 4 doz. 3%”. Each 
bandage is sterilized, tightly com- 
pressed into flat shape and individually 
wrapped and sealed so that it stays 
clean until you use it. 


As this bandage is made of sterilized 
gauze, it is ideal for many other uses 
besides as a bandage. Due to its being 
kept clean in a tight sealed wrapper un- 
til you need it, it is the most convenient 
and economical package of gauze yet 
devised to carry in your case. Unlike 
the pound carton which is many times as 
much as you need for any dressing or 
packing, this neat little package lets 
you open just as much as you need. 
There is no bloody or dusty or soiled 
gauze left over to throw away as 
waste. 


Gauze bandages, due to their interstices, 
stay in place without slipping like 
smoother fabrics; 44x40 mesh gauze is 
exceptionally strong—no better band- 
ages are made. A few carried in your 
case take up little room, and are ready 
for many uses — bandages, dressings, 
packings, etc. 


We have never offered a better bargain. 
Order a few cartons—they are guaran- 
teed to satisfy. 


2VMO, B. & B. Veterinary Bandage, 
Carton $5.00 


Frank S. Betz Company 


Chicago Hammond, Ind. New York 
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Internal Treatment 
| for 
Fistula of the Withers 
Pell-Evil 
- Quittor 
Nasal Gleet and 


Chronic Suppurations 





An Ethical Preparation. A 
Standard Treatment for these 
conditions. Put up in plain 
wrapper. 





Price $5.00 for the average 
case, postpaid. 





Guaranteed to make good. 





Correspondence invited. 





ORDER DIRECT FROM 


DR. C. A. CLARK 
COLLEGE CORNER OHIO 


























The following addresses and papers were 
delivered: “Purification of Farm Water Sup- 
plies by .Cholorination,” Dr. R. C. Main, city 
health officer of Billings; “Feeding, in its Re- 
lation to Disease,” Dr. W. J. Butler, Helena; 
“Coccidiosis in Cattle,” Dr. E. D. Nash, 
Helena; “Hemorrhagic Septicemia in the Buf- 
falo in Yellowstone National Park,” Dr. Neil 
Plank, U. S. bureau of animal industry; ad- 
dress by W. L. Stockton, president of the Mon- 
tana Dairymen’s association; “Production of 
Clean Milk,” R. J. Posson, market milk special- 
ist, U. S. bureau of animal industry; “Review 
of Report of the Tuberculosis Conference in 
Chicago,” Dr. Rudolph Snyder, U. S. bureau of 
animal industry; address by Mr. V. E. Sampsel, 
president of the Yellowstone Creamery com- 
pany; “Epithelioma of the Eye in Hereford 
Cattle,” Dr. M. E. Knowles, Helena; “Veteri- 
nary Problems of the Summer Range,” Dr. A. 
C. Morrow, Dillon; “The County Agent and 
the Veterinarian,” Dr. H. Welch, Bozeman. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
were: O. L. Devore of Bozeman, President; 
W. E. Heath of Columbus, Vice-President, and 
H. Marsh of Helena, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
1923 meeting will be held at Helena. 
Helena, Mont. H. Marsh, Sec.-Treas. 


NORTHWESTERN VETERINARY MED- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS 
IN VANCOUVER 

The Northwestern Veterinary Association, 
comprising the Oregon State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, Washington State Veterinary 
Medical Association and the British Columbia 
Veterinary Association, met in convention on 
July 21-22, 1922, in the Vancouver Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

There were about sixty members in attend- 
ance. Dr. Damman, president of the B. C. 
Association presided. 

The program was a full one taking up two 
days. There was no banquet, the association 
deeming it more important to give the time 
to the consideration of papers. A semi-social 
feature of the occasion was a bus ride around 
Marine Drive to the university grounds at 
Point Grey. A number of the members were 
accompanied by their wives. 

The discussions were particularly good |:oth 
for interest and keen discrimination. 

One of the noteworthy features of the con- 
vention was an address at the evening session 
by the Canadian Minister of Agriculture. He 
showed a comprehensive appreciation of the 
value of veterinary science and left no doubt 
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that the Canadian veterinarians have a good 
friend in his office while he occupies it. 


Want A. V. M. A. in 1925 


Among the matters brought to the atten- 
tion of the whole association were the inter- 
est of the whole Northwest in having the A. 
Vv. M. A. in Portland, Oregon, in 1925. There 
were also resolutions concerning the activities 
of county agents in certain localities, activities 
of certain state and federal authorities as well 
as of certain biological houses, and another 
was for the elevation and wider recognition of 
the veterinary profession. 

The place of meeting next year was the sub- 
ject of quite an animated discussion. There 
was quite a sentiment in favor of holding the 
next meeting in one of the more inland towns 
to favor the Idaho association which‘ has re- 
cently been reorganized and has expressed 
a wish to come into the Northwestern asso- 
ciation, but it was finally voted to hold it in 
Portland, Oregon, trusting that the Idaho 
veterinarians can arrange to come that far.— 
Carl Cozier, Secy.-Treas. Washington Ass’n. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of The 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 6, 7 and 8, 1922, The meet- 
ing of the second day will be a joint one with 
the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion which will adjourn on that day to parti- 
cipate in the program. 


NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS AND 
SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of this local association 
was held at Freeport, Illinois, October 11-12. 
The literary program was held at the city hall, 
the clinics at B. F. Swingley’s hospital and the 
banquet at the Brewster Hotel. 

The contributors to the program were: R. E. 
Kluck, J. G. Jones, T. E. Lotz, L. B. Swingley, 
W. L. Hollister, J. E. Roub, E. L. Quitman, 
N. S. Mayo, C. A. Zell, and L. A. Merillat. 

Dr. Zell gave an instructive demonstration 
on field microscopic examinations, illustrating 
to what extent a practitioner can make use of 
the microscope’ for preliminary diagnostic 
work. Doctor Mayo demonstrated the value 
of Butyn as a local anesthetic for large opera- 
tions, such as the radical operation for poll- 
evil and fistula of the withers of horses. The 
anesthetic was pronounced a success by .Doc- 
tor Merrillat who performed the operation. 
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“Rolling Stones 
Gather No Moss”’ 


A glance over our books reveals 
this interesting fact: 

That the successful, prosperous 
veterinarians are those who be- 
gan to do business with us ten 
years ago AND ARE STILL OUR 
REGULAR CUSTOMERS. 

They did not flop around from 
one serum concern to another. 
They knew.they could depend on 
us always to supply good serum 
at a fair price with service that is 
perfect. 


The Great Western Serum Co. 


820 Exchange Avenue 
Stock Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telegraph Address 
“Stock Yards Station” 
Chicago 
Long Distance Phones 
Yards 0372 
Yards 6400 


The patronage of qualified veterinarians 
is respectfully solicited. 
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Doctor Quitman discussed various therapeutic 
subjects and demonstrated a new operation for 
umbilical hernia in pigs and dogs, and R. E, 
Kluck performed his new operation for umbil- 
ical hernia in male hogs both of which are de. 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. Page 677, 
Raising a cow’s body to replace a prolapsed 
uterus by Lotz and the sterility demonstration 
by J. G. Jones were among the other many im- 
portant features of the program. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE INSTALLED AT 
GUELPH 


The Ontario Veterinary College commenced 
the 1922 term in its new quarters on College 
Heights, Guelph, on October 1. Since its in- 
ception in 1862, the college has been in To- 
ronto and it was felt by some that the move 
to Guelph would be an uprooting of old tradi- 
tions. However, there is no doubt that the 
present move is a wise one, and traditions, be- 
ing things of the spirit rather than of the body, 
will continue to flourish around the new build- 
ing even as they did in the old. 

The college is now situated in an eminently 
suitable position in the heart of a prosperous 
agricultural district and enjoys the advantage 
of being in close proximity to the magnificent 
group of buildings and campus of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. The veterinary college 
itself is completed and the hospital nearly so. 
These buildings are fully modern throughout 
in arrangement, in facilities and in equipment 


and lack nothing requisite for successful in- 
struction in veterinary science. 

Animal husbandry, chemistry, _ botany, 
physics, biochemistry, public speaking and 


journalism have been added to the veterinary 
curriculum from that of the agricultural col- 
lege. 
BLUE CROSS SOCIETY APPEAL TO 
THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
The movement already on foot for two years 
to secure the enactment of veterinary anes- 
thetic laws in the several states by the Blue 
Cross Society having been unanimously ap- 
proved by the national association, the society 
through its president Miss Maud Phillips is 
now organizing the Blue Cross Interstate 
Veterinary Committee to be composed of the 
total personnel of the anesthetic committees 
the state associations will be urged to appoint. 
A draft of a law covering the salient points 
of such legislation will be sent to the different 
associations with a request that a special com- 
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mittee be appointed to approve, supplement 
or change it to suit local conditions. With 
such approval a matter of -fact the society 
will then undertake the monumental task of 
having it enacted into a law by the several 
state legislatures. 

It is evident the Blue Cross Society is being 
ably advised in the matter of avoiding the pit- 
falls of any proposed legislation of this kind 
that did not follow the dictates of reason, mod- 
ern technical knowledge and sound practica- 
bility. 

Although keenly interested the veterinarian’s 
support can only be advisory in character and 
cautiously passive for the reason that the man 
who will have the last word—the owner—will 
scent a scheme to exact a bigger toll in veter- 
inary fees, and the empiric one to curb his 
activities. Any organized opposition from 
either sources would be difficult to overcome. 


MONSARRAT LOSES A FINGER 


Dr. William T. Monsarrat of Honolulu, H. 
I, had the misfortune to lose a finger while 
dressing wounds of a bear at the Kapiolani 
zoo a few days ago. 

According to reports the doctor proceeded 
to administer surgical attention to the bear 
without going through the formality of re- 
straining his patient, having been assured of 
the animal’s docility by the keeper. The bear, 
however, did not appreciate the good inten- 
tions and promptly showed its fondness for 
human flesh by biting off the end of one 
finger. The bear died. 


Dr. Charles W. Fisher of Danville, Kentucky, 
besides being a veterinarian of prominence is 
also a horse trainer of no mean reputation. 
He owns several fine saddle horses and other 
stock which he keeps on his estate near Dan- 
ville, among which is the sensational colt 
“Fashion Peavine” that not only carries away 
blue ribbons from the local fairs but which is 
also a vaudeville prodigy, counting, telling the 
time of day and answering questions like vet- 
eran horses of that kind. 

The doctor also owns a trained goat—a white 
milking goat—that he has trained to walk the 
rope, which, together with the colt, he exhibits 
for charity. 


iectientememnnnnelianaiamemmmiaiaee 
Amylobacter clasticus, a bacterium that 
splits up starch into glucose and butyl alcohol 
is suspected of being the causative agent of 
diabetes. 
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Goshen 
Laboratories 
Inc. 


DE VINE 


Goshen, New York 


The Practitioners’ House 


FOUNDED BY A PRACTITIONER 
MANNED BY PRACTITIONERS 
SERVES THE PRACTITIONER 








Would you be interested 
in a practical, satisfactory 
way of handling retained 
placentae and pneumonias 
in cattle? If so, write us. 





























SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 


“Teddy,” an aristocratic canine of Cincinnati, 
condemned to death as a mad dog by Judge 


Woeste, was given a stay of execution on the 
plea of Dr. R. B. Blume, chief veterinary offi- 
cer of the health department of that city, that 
the dog could be rendered harmless in so far 
as rabies is concerned, by vaccination against 
that disease. 
for the first time for having saved the life of a 
dog under these circumstances. 


Science, therefore, goes on record 


The photograph shows Dr. Blume vaccinat- 
ing the dog while Henry Diekmeyer, the offi- 
cial pound-master is holding the leash. 


Mrs. William F. Flanary, wife of Dr. Flan- 
ary, of St. Charles, Minn., died at their home 
on July 4, after a long illness. 


Dr. C. M. Heath has moved from Lone Rock, 
Wis., to Watertown, to continue practice. He 
has been at Lone Rock for nine years and dur- 
ing the war served overseas as a veterinary offi- 


cer. 
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Dr. J. D. Ray of the Kinsley Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Missouri, spent the month of 
August in North Carolina and Florida. 


Dr. Guy A. Roberts and Mrs. Roberts just 
returned from Sao Paulo, Brazil, where the 
Doctor has been employed by the Government 
since 1919, 


Dr. J. H. Cock is in the serum-virus contro] 
work at Hooper, Nebr. The Doctor was pre- 
viously employed by the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri Board of Health. 


Dr. Burton R. Rogers, of Chicago, addressed 
the staff of the Mayo clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota, during July, on “The relationship 
between human and animal tuberculosis, with 
suggestions for its prevention and control.” 


Dr. C. A. McKim of Windsor, Colo., visited 
his mother in Kansas City during August. The 
Doctor is in general practice in the sugar beet 
section of Colorado. 


Dr. E. C. Lahr of Sabetha, Kansas, is dispos- 
ing of his property and will soon journey to 
California where he will make his future home. 


Dr. Hugh McConnell of Independence, Mo., 
was in British Columbia during August on a 
hunting trip. . 


Dr. R. L. Strohl, of Oblong, Ill, has been . 


appointed county veterinarian of Crawford 


county. 


Drs. C. L. Wrinkle and F. H. Saunders have 
purchased the practice of Dr. J. H. Eddy at 
Stockton, California, and will operate under 
the name of Wrinkle & Saunders. 

The practice is a very large and lucrative 
one, established by Dr. Eddy more than thirty 
years ago. The hospital has been remodeled 
to meet the needs of a larger canine practice. 
In every connection their business is far above 
expectations. 

Dr. ‘Wrinkle is a war-time veterinary officer 
and was chief meat inspector of Spokane, 
Washington, for three years before taking up 
his present duties. 


T. P. Hill has opened up an office for prac- 
tice at Almond, Wis. Doctor Hill was former- 
ly an assistant to V. P. Norton of Wisconsin 
Rapids. 
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VIRGINIA SUMMER MEETING 


The Virginia Veterinary Medical Association 
met in semi-annual session in Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, on July 13, as guests of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. At one o’clock on that 
afternoon the meeting was called to order by 
second vice-president Dr. G. W. Rawson, of 


Charlottsville. The meeting was opened with 
invocation by Rev. W. C. Taylor, one of the 
college chaplains. Next following this was the 
address of welcome by Dr. Julian A. Bur- 
russ, president of the college. Dr. Burruss 
was very generous in his welcome of our pro- 
fession to the institute, giving us the keys, as 
it were, with full authority to appropriate to 
our use all the pleasures and facilities the col- 
lege could afford. Dr. T. M. Owen, a former 
vice president of the association, made the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome, which was 
done in his usual pleasant and gracious manner. 

Following this, Professor H. L. Price, Dean 
of the school of agriculture, explained the 
work ot the school in its relation to the entire 
institution and the lines of endeavor under the 
heads of residential, research and extension. 
Dean Price explained in detail the effort that 
is being made to extend, or carry the institu- 
tion to the farmer that he may receive through 
the extension department these things which 
are discovered in the experiment station and 
taught to the students in the classroom. 

The work of the experiment station along 
research lines, particularly animal husbandry 
and poisonous plant found in pasture, was ex- 
plained by Dr. A. W. Drinkard, director. This 
address was very interesting and of great bene- 
fit to all present. Dr. Drinkard gave the re- 
sults of experiments conducted with poisonous 
plants as found in the pastures of Southwest 
Virginia, particularly the mountain coves, cov- 
ering three plants known as wild hemlock, 
Dutchman’s breeches, and squirrel corn. 

Dr, J. I. Handley, of Atlanta, gave a very 
strong address on ethical methods of adver- 
tising. He gave us many questions to ponder 
upon during our leisure hours. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon an auto ex- 
cursion was enjoyed which carried the guests 
to our dairy barns, experiment station, and to 
the new shops building. At six o’clock a pic- 
nic supper was served on the college campus 
by Dr. and Mrs. Chrisman to the members of 
the association. 

Following the business session, Dr. H. H. 
Adair, of Bristol, reported on several very in- 
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Where Do We 
Get Our Opinions 


Our opinions are formed out of material 
we read and hear, pieced out with experience 
and reinforced by having friends express simi- 
lar views. 


@ One man’s experience is too little in this 
big world for him to roll his own opinions 
on a thousand different subjects. So he forms 
his opinion largely from what seems to be 
the general opinion of his associates. 


@ So true is this that the man who forms 
all his opinions independently, and never 
borrows from others, is looked upon as an 
“opinionated cuss” 


Some producers of Veterinary Bacterial 
Products endeavor td produce them at the 
lowest possible figure or cost, at the probable 
expense of results in the hands of the prac- 
titioner. Therefore, the experiences of some, 
with the use of these products has not been 
altogether encouraging. . 


@ It is impossible to produce bacterins or 
vaccines, for instance, of a high bacterial 
count, such as ours, in strict compliance with 
‘the most exacting laboratory requirements, 
insuring products that are true to label, at a 
lower price than we quote. 


@ The practitioner who employs biologics 1s 
using them either in emergency cases or whére 
it is essential that immunity be conferred. 
In other words, he wants RESULTS; getting 
results, as he-does, with our biologics, he re- 
orders and this interests us primarily. You 
will find, however, that most of our biological 
preparations rank in price. with those of our 
competitors who have long been established 
as reliable institutions. 


@ It is the combined opinion of the many 
users of Haver-Glover’s Mixed Bacterial Vac- 
cines that they obtain better results from 
their use than from any other products on 
the market. 





The Haver=Glover 
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teresting cases, as did Dr. C. W. Boone, of 
Roanoke. 

The following morning at nine o’clock, with 
President Willis in the chair, Dr. A. J. Burk- 
holder, of Indiana Veterinary College, gave a 
very strong talk on the field preparation of 
pathological specimens for laboratory diag- 
nosis. This address filled a long felt want and 
our practitioners were greatly pleased with his 
suggestions. 

Dr. M. Jacobs, of the University of Tennes- 
see, gave an interesting address on several of 
the new diseases making their appearance in 
his and adjoining states under the head of 
some observations of practical interest. The 
practitioners greatly enjoyed his discourse and 
found it very helpful. 

Dr. J. W. Adams, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave his clinic which continued until 
six o’clock in the afternoon. This was one of 
the most interesting and instructive features 
of the program. The members were all loath 
to leave at the time of the departure of their 
trains. They all expressed that this feature 
was one of the most helpful that they had at- 
tended in many years. 

On Friday, the 14th, at 12 o’clock, the asso- 
ciation gave a luncheon in the college dining 
hall. Several tables were attractively arranged 
by Mr. Owens, college steward. With the as- 
sistance of several of the students taking the 
summer school work, Mr. Owen distinguished 
himself by serving in a delightful manner. 

The following gentlemen responded to 
toasts: Dr. Adams, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Jacobs, University of Tennessee; 
Dr. Burkholder, Indiaria Veterinary College, 
and Dr. Handley, Atlanta, Ga. 

President Dr. H. S. Willis, of Gordonsville, 
and Dr. G. C. Faville, of Hampton, gave inter- 
esting talks and many of the younger members 
would have been called on had it not been for 
the fact that a clinic previously arranged for 
1:30 compelled us to adjourn. Several of the 
members attending the association were ac- 
companied by their wives who were our guests 
at the luncheon. 

Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, our state veterinarian 
and former president of the association, acted 
as toastmaster. 

The time and place of our next meeting was 
decided upon, Richmond, Va., January 11-12, 
1923. 


Over 26,000,000 head of cattle passed through 
the dipping vat in Texas since the first of May. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


The thirty-eighth semi-annual meeting oj 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ney 
Jersey was held at Asbury Park on July 13th 
and 14th with headquarters at the Hotel 
Marlborough. 

There was a large attendance of members, 
their wives and friends. 

A very interesting program and soci:! time 
was enjoyed. 

A delegation of officers from the U. S, 
army explained the officer’s reserve corps and 
requested a few veterinarians to join. The 
association took action to co-operate with the 
army, relative to seeing that New Jersey 
furnished her quota of reserve veterinarians, 

Mr. C. D. Cleveland, of Eatonstown, pre. 
sented the statistics of the dairy industry in 
New Jersey, to the association. His talk 
caused a long discussion on milk problems 
with special reference to pasteurization and 
tuberculin testing. 

Mr. Hunter, of Annandale, gave a talk on 
swine problems as confronted by a breeder. 

Dr. Cassius Way of New York covered the 
subject of breeding problems very thoroughly. 
He thinks immunity to abortion is established. 
New outbreaks are due to new infections. The 
most difficult condition he and his assistants 


the genitals. He demonstrated the use of a 
forceps to attach to each side of the cervix 
to draw out the cervix for examination. 

Dr. Wm. Gall told the association the sys- 
tem he used in eradicating tuberculosis from 
Matawan’s milk supply. He said 14% of the 
cows supplying Matawan were tuberculous. 

Dr. Way made the statement that glandular 
tuberculosis of bovine origin is as rare in New 
York today as glanders, due to pasteurization, 
tuberculin testing, and certification of milk. 
The pasteurization of certified milk is now 
being contemplated. 


Cow Serum Prevents Calf Scours 


Dr. E. A. Smiley, of the staff of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, read an 
article on the experiments carried on by Dr. 
Theobold Smith and his assistant, Dr. Little, 
on the significance of colostrum to the new 
born calf and the use of cow serum as a sub- 
stitute. 












These experiments seemed to indicate that 
colostrum checked the prevalent trouble of 
calf scours. Cow serum given per orum 
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seemed to be a good substitute while serum 
per orum and intravenously gave excellent 
results. These are new experiments that may 
prove of great benefit to the stock industry. 
These papers together with further experi- 
ments are to be printed in the Journal of 
Medical Research. 

Dr. B. M. Lyon, of Pearl River, gave the 
history of the discovery of single dose vaccine 
against rabies in dogs. He gave great credit 
to the Japanese that first prepared it. 


From the experiments carried out in the ~ 


U. Ss. and the trials given this single dose meth- 
od in actual outbreaks it appears to rank with 
the smallpox and hog cholera vaccine in 
efficiency. 

An orchestra concert and singing given in 
the Ocean Grove auditorium were enjoyed by 
some; Others enjoyed the dancing on the 
picr, while others took in, or were taken in 
by the various amusements common to the 
seashore resorts. A dip in the ocean and a 
stroll along the board walk was enjoyed by 
all. ; 

The 39th annual meeting will be held in 
Trenton, N. J., on the second Thursday in 
January with headquarters at the Trenton 
House.—P. B. Silvester, Sec’y. 
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Dr. F. A. McKim of Buffalo, Minn., has 
moved to Isanti, Minn., to enlarge his sphere 
of operations. He is a graduate of Chicago 
and Ames, 


Dissolution of partnership of the well-known 
veterinary firm of Wilke and Sarde of West 
Plains, Mo., is announced. Doctor Wilke has 
purchased his partner’s interests and will oper- 
ate under the name of the Wilke Veterinary 
Hospital. Both Drs. Wilke and Sarde were 
officers of the veterinary corps during the late: 
war. 


The University of California has established 
a field laboratory at Etna Mills, Siskiyou 
county to study an unknown disease affecting 
the cattle of the northern counties of that state. 
The investigation was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Northern California Counties as- 
sociation. 


An outbreak of anthrax in Sutter county, Cal- 
ifornia, reported by R. S. Christian, the local 
veterinarian at Marysville, was promptly con- 
trolled by vaccination and appropriate sani- 
tary measures. 
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Resolutions Passed by the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society 


STATE MEDICINE 

Whereas, interest in control of disease has 
led to extensive development of local, state and 
federal organizations for this purpose, their 
combined activities falling under the general 
term “State Medicine,” and ' 

Whereas, within the past few years the 
course of applied veterinary medicine has been 
transformed in its relation to the state, and 

Whereas, fear that much of the service of the 
practitioner might be abolished has contributed 
to a decreased interest in veterinary science 
which has led to both public and private loss, 
therefore 

Resolved, that the New York State Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, recognizing the wisdom 
and necessity of conserving both state and 
private effort in disease control, suggests the 
desirability of a better understanding to the 
end that progress be not slackened through 
apprehension or distrust. 

Resolved, that this resolution be transmitted 
to the A.V.M.A. with a suggestion that the con- 
trol of disease in animals depends on the serv- 
ices of the private veterinary practitioner, 
with a further suggestion. 

That the national association assume a more 
definite policy in the preservation of this van- 
ishing group and ; 

That it be more adequately represented in 
the journal of the association. 


THE SCOPE OF VETERINARY 
PRACTICE 


Whereas, within the past few years the work 
of the practitioner of veterinary medicine has 
undergone a radical change through the de- 
mand for herd prevention and control of all 
forms of disease, and individual emergency 
cases demariding immediate attention are less 
frequent, and 

Whereas, officials, agricultural representa- 
tives and others are sometimes advised that 
certain incidental phases of this work, such as 
tuberculin testing, vaccinations, etc., are not 
desired by the average practitioner because 
they interfere with his em_rgency work; 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this so- 
ciety that such incidental routine forms an im- 
portant and essential part of the public service 
of the average practicing veterinarian, and 

That in many cases it constitutes an import- 
ant and essential source of income, and 


That with few exceptions he is in position 
to give such service, and 

That those interested in fostering the ex- 
tension of veterinary service beyond the im- 
mediate areas of large towns should not be 
deceived by such advice. 

RELATIVE TO VETERINARY PRACTICE 

Whereas, leaders of animal husbandry of the 
state proclaim that the greatest hindrances 
to the prosperity of animal industry are the 
losses caused by disease, and 

Whereas, the live stock owners have come 
to realize the necessity of having competent 
veterinary service immediately available when 
needed to safeguard them against the destruc- 
tive effects of diseases in their flocks and herds, 
and 

Whereas, the accumulation of knowledge in 
sciences included in veterinary. medicine has 
made it necessary for those who enter the pro- 
fession to devote many years to study and to 
expend much money in securing the required 
training in the nature of animal diseases and 
methods for their control, and 

Whereas, the limited number of animals in 
a farming community, and the great variety 
of diseases from which they suffer, require the 
veterinarian to perform all the work in the lo- 
cality for the restricted animal population, pre- 
cluding the possibility of practitioners special- 
izing to any appreciable degree, and, 

Whereas, it has been the practice in recent 
years of the State and Federal Governments to 
take over tuberculin testing, free of charge, 
that the local veterinarians were trained to do 
as a part of their professional duties, and, 

Whereas, this beginning of state veterinary 
medicine is discouraging young men from en- 
tering the profession, which will soon leave 
animal owners without veterinarians for the 
great majority of the diseases for which they 
need such service, and, 

Whereas, cattle owners are anxious to have 
efficient veterinarians and are willing to pay 
for professional services for which they them- 
selves profit, and, 

Whereas, it is not believed that the agricul- 
tural interests desire the services of the prac- 
ticing veterinarians to be restricted or abol- 
ished, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the New York State Veteri- 
nary Medical Society request the Commissioner 
of Farms and Markets to assist the animal 
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owners by permitting the local veterinarians 
to do as much of the live stock sanitary work 
as possible, and further be ‘it 

Resolved, that this Society ask the Commis- 
sioner of Farms and Markets to recommend 
tuberculin testing by accredited practitioners 
at the expense of the owners, thereby encour- 
aging more efficient veterinary service for the 
agricultural districts and reducing greatly the 
expense of such work to the state, and further 
be it 

Resolved, that the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry be requested to co-operate with the 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets to ar- 
range proper inspection of the tuberculin tests 
to the end that the cattle owners will be as- 
sisted in the elimination of tuberculosis from 
their herds by the receipt of such indemnities 
for reacting animals as the State and Federal 
Governments may be willing to. provide, and 
further be it 

Resolved, that this Society pledges to the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets and to the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry its honor 
and loyalty in making and reporting all tuber- 
culin tests and other reportable conditions, and 
that it will exert its every effort to assist the 
State and Federal authorities to bring to jus- 
tice. any practitioner of the State who violates 
the sacred obligation of professional honor in 
the conduct of his work, and further be it 

Resolved, that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Commissioner of Farms and 
Markets, to the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
the Chief of the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, to the Veterinary Journals of the coun- 
try and to the Agricultural Press of New York 
State. 


Dr. W. F. Hayes, of Farmersville, Tex., had 
his office equipment destroyed by fire on Au- 
gust 4th. 


A prospective successor to the doctor is an- 
nounced by Dr. and Mrs. Snyder, Blue Springs, 
Missouri—a boy, born August 23. 


Dr. C. B. Olney, of Libertyville, Illinois, has 
been appointed county veterinarian of White- 
side county. 


” Blackleg in sheep is rare in this country ac- 


cording to J. R. Mohler, chief of the U. S. bu- 
‘reau of animal industry. 
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The One 


Big Reason 


220,000,000, 000 


killed organisms to each 2 c.c. 
This is the count QUALITY 
Mixed Bacterin Swine carries. 
That is why it is the most popu- 
lar bacterin on the market to- 
day. 


Did you receive our new cat- 
alog? If not write for one. 
Every page carries an interest- 
ing story in prices. 


Get Our Prices On 


Necrobacillosis Powder 
Syringes 
Liquor Cresolis, U. S. P. 
Thermometers 
Blackleg Aggressin 
and hundreds of others. 


Quality Biologic Company 
(The people who put the 
“ACT” in bacterins) 
86-88 North James St. 


Kansas City, Kansas 
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U.S.VETERPINARY LICENSE N° /02 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Made in the coun- 
try—where the 
environment and 
‘surroundings are 
pure — free from 
all possible con- 
taminating influ- 
ences. 


An exclusive 
product which 
should interest the 
veterinarian who 
“looks into and 
thinks of the 
future as well as 
the present.”’ 


Correspondence 
solicited from 
qualified veterina- 
rians. 


Lathrop Serum Co. 
Lathrop, Mo. 




















Drs. J. L. Robinson and V. J. Robinson of 
Atlantic, Iowa, with Dr. Sceli of the Ralston 
Serum, have purchased the Diamond Serum 
Company’s plant and interests of Des Moines, 
Iowa, with immediate possession. Drs. J. L, 
Robinson and Sceli have moved to Des Moines 
and are now operating the plant. 

Dr. V. J. Robinson will continue the prac- 
tice at’ Atlantic formerly conducted under the 
firm name of Robinson and Robinson. 


Milk inspection was first urged by Galen 
131-201 A.D.). Having prescribed ass’s milk for 
a patient he stipulated that the animal should 
first be inspected as to its health. Galen in 
his voluminous writings shows familiarity with 
the writings of the Byzantine Greek veteri- 
narians who lived 600 years before his time. 


Dr. Walter Lawson, Hollister, California, 
about to retire at the age of 70, writes an in- 
teresting letter from which we quote a few 
paragraphs worth repeating: 

“Your advice in regards to the use of the 
stomach tube is O. K. I have used it since 
1904, getting my first tube from Dr. Phillips of 
St. Louis. I use it for horses, cows and dogs. 

“In parturient paresis I use hot water to 
raise the temperature to normal, which no drug 
will do and find that this cures cases when 
inflation of the udder has failed. 

“Pure air, good food and water, and breed- 
ing from sound, healthy stock are the best pre- 
ventions of disease. 

“T shall always take an interest in veterinary 
work during the remaining years of my life, 
and find that your journal gives the best ad- 
vice of any writers I have read.” 


INBREEDING TESTS CONTINUED 


After 15 years of inbreeding and cross-brecd- 
ing experiments with guinea pigs, in which 
more than 34,000 animals were used, the United 
States department of agriculture is continuing 
the investigations with poultry and swine, mak- 
ing use of many facts developed in the tests 
with the smaller animals. Six pens of white 
leghorns have been set aside for the purpose, 
and it is planned to breed continuously within 
each pen, using one male bird each year. A 
similar test will be carried on with five pairs 
of Poland Chinas and four pairs of Tamworth 
hogs. This experiment will make possible a 
later comparison of crossing within a breed 
and between two breeds with inbreeding. 
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It has been estimated that there are sixty 
million fifty thousand stock hogs in the United 
States, which is an increase of over four mil- 
lion (or 7.2%) over last year. The increase 
in Kansas and Nebraska was approximately 


20%. 





Missouri is doing some intensive tuberculosis 
testing. It has been announced that all cattle 
in at least three counties will have been tested 
once and herds in which reactors were found 
retested by Jan. 1, 1923. 


Dr. B. M. Troxel announces his removal 
from Green Ridge, Mo., to Tipton, Mo., where 
he will estabilsh a practice. Dr. Troxell grad- 
uated at the Kansas City Veterinary College 
with the class of 1912. 


What is reported to be one of the most up- 
to-date small animal hospitals in the United 
States is under construction at Dallas, Texas 
for Drs. W. G. Brock and N. F. Williams 
of that city. Dr. Brock attended the A. V. 
M. A. meeting at St. Louis and spent some 
time inspecting small-animal hospitals there 
and in Kansas City. 


Dr. Edwin J. Davidson, of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, died at the age of 52 years at 
his home in that city, July 16. Dr. Davidson 
was a graduate of the Chicago Veterinary 
College and was a resident of Grand Forks for 
40 years. When graduated he was the medal- 
ist of his class and upon entering practice not 
only developed a large business but identified 
himself with uplifting movements. He was 
president of the veterinary examining board 
of North Dakota, and an assistant state vet- 
erinarian.. He was a brother of Dr. Geo. H. 
Davidson, of Rugby, N. D., and W. T. David- 
son, of Saskatchewan. 


Wm. Radcliffe, a registered non-graduate 
veterinarian of Waynesburg, Pa., was drowned 
while wading in the Monongahela River at 
Masontown, Pa., August 23, 1922. He was 72 
years of age, was a native of Shropshire, Eng- 
land, and in early life associated with Gypsies 
and race horses. He spent many years in the 
British and U. S. armies and navies and trav- 
elled in many parts of the world, finally acci- 
dentally settling in Pennsylvania. He leaves 
a widow and one daughter. He was a great 
entertainer as a song and dance artist, and 
made life a continual round of pleasure. 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF, 


WHY 
WORRY 


about the 


PROBABILITY 
OF HAVING TO 
RE-VACCINATE? 


Use a Serum That Is 
Worthy of Your Confidence 


The ‘‘Old Reliable” 
Purity Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum 

Always “‘Immunizes’’ 


Made by Experienced Veterinarians 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES 


Sioux City, lowa 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


* For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 








AR 
FOR SALE 


UAL. 





FOR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract is a proven remedy for_all 
fistulous tracts, actinomycosis, chronic abscesses, etc. Full 
directions. $1.00 per dozen. Charges prepaid. I. G. 
Wimsett, D.V.M., Wellington, Kans. 





FOR SALE—Veterinary hospital and practice in Port- 
land, Oregon. Good place for iwo or three good, live 
men. Reason for selling: other business opportunities. 
Address Dr. T. B. Carter, 408 E. 6th St., Portland, Ore. 





FOR SALE—Practice. Hospital and residence in best 
farming district of Colorado. Town of 6,000. Practice 
established ten years. For particulars write Dr. I. A. 
Phinney, 945 North Cleveland Ave., Loveland, Colorado. 


I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 








A 


POSITION OR ASSOCIATION WANTED—Gradu- 
ate Colo. Agri. College, Dept. of Vet’y Science. Class 
1921. Unmarried. xperienced about one year and a 
half. Good habits, etc. Referenced. Take position with 
manufacturing plant, serum company or with general 
practitioner, as assistant or partner. Registered in Colo, 
and Iowa. Can take board examination any state. Age 
25. Address 3107, care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 





FOR SALE—Pammel’s “Manual. of Poisonous Plants.” 
Price $7.50. Address orders to: Prof. L. H. Pammel, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS” — Everywhere. Live wire 
firm! Established 28 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
po te New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today 








FOR SALE—Good practice. $3,500 to $4,000. In a 
rich farming country. In the “Thumb” of Michigan. 
Price, $4,000 for home and office, including stock of 
drugs. Reason for selling: Going into another business. 
If interested, address No 695, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Practice in Central Kansas. $1200 to 
$2000 per month. Will sell equipment, consisting of 
Ford car, operating table, drugs, instruments, and other 
supplies, and give five-year lease on building for $3000 
—one-half cash. Wonderful proposition for anyone wish- 
ing to step into a large practice. Hospital well equipped 
for small animals. 
INARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Practice and equipment. Dairy section, 
county seat in Wisconsin. Big territory. Priced right. 
Address No. 709, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 





ASSISTANT WANTED—For Texas location. Must 
be honest, single, hard worker, and a good practitioner. 
State qualifications and salary expected, in first letter. 
Address No. 705, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. (Guaranteed Service.) 
Established 1904. 





POSITION WANTED—Graduate grade “A” school. 
Twelve years’ experience. City and country practice 
and B. A. I. Industrious, clean habits, good appear- 
=. Address No. 707, care of VETERINARY MED1- 





LOCATION WANTED—For partnership in city of 
10,000 -or more. In Middle West states. e would con- 
sider purchasing an established practice. Address No. 
706, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





WANTED—Will buy hog cholera serum plant. Give 
full description and price in first letter. Address No. 
711, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





POSITION WANTED—Graduate veterinarian. Eleven 
years’ practical experience. Inspection, transportation, 
postmortem, hog cholera, tuberculin testing, general and 
canine practice. Prefer central west or northwest 
states. est references. What have you to offer? Ad- 
dress No. 710, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Address No. 700, care of VETER-~ 





PRINTING 





BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





M. J. Hoffman 


Taxidermist 
999 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specializing in the Mounting ef Pet Dogs, Cats, Birds 
and Monstrosities 


Game Heads and Rugs Made to Order 
Mounted Specimens of All Kinds For Sale 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lightershade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and tabi> covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, @ 
therefore it would cost but little to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post forour estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and style book combined give 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our s' uction In manu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Com A 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“Tissues are primarily aggregates of agglut- 
inated cells.” Loeb. 





According to Edmonds and Kammlade, corn 
when sound and properly fed with legume 
roughage is a satisfactory feed for horses. 


It has been reported that a cure for sleeping 
sickness in the human and allied diseases in 
lower animals has been found. The cure is 
a drug and is designated “Beyer 205.” 


The average egg consumption in the United 
States is one-half egg for each person per 
day, according to the department of agricul- 
ture. The egg production this year exceeds 
that of any previous year. It has been es- 
timated that there will be approximately 22 
billion eggs laid in the United States in 1922. 


H. G. Wells’ story of the flora and fauna of 
the earth places the welfare of man at the 
mercy of entomology, bacteriology and fertil- 
ization of the soil. New conquests between 
sub-kingdoms of plant and animal life are con- 
tinually springing up to adapt themselves to 
changes in temperature, food and moisture. 


Induced aseptic inflammation of a cow’s ud- 
der causes the same changes in milk that strep- 
tococci infection does. It would therefore 
appear that abnormal miJk is not necessarily 
due to streptococci infection. It has also been 


found that there may be serious udder disease 


without strepticocci infection. 


Brenner, who is traveling through the mid- 
dlewest at this time in the interest of VETER- 
INARY MEDICINE, largely with the object of col- 
lecting some first hand field information about 
the changes in veterinary practice since he 
made his famous tour five years ago, writes 
that he finds it almost impossible to get sub- 
scriptions for the reason that everyone he 
meets is already a subscriber. 


The 300 egg hen like the 40 pound cow is 
often a disappointment, both from the stand- 
point of prepotency and production when re- 
moved to a new environment and put to the 
crucial test of “delivering the goods” at a 
profit, because parlor-coops or stables, pam- 
pering and extensive, forced-feeding, yield de- 
ceptive results. 
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Strasco Case 





A Case of 
Good Judgment 


Any Veterinarian who owns a STRASCO 
Case will gladly tell you what a great 
help it is to him. The practical and 
convenient features of the STRASCO 
make it the logical choice for general 
practice, for tuberculin testing and for 
hog cholera vaccination. Good judg- 
ment suggests that long wear, good 
service and low cost put the STRASCO 
Case ahead of all cases. 


A Good Buy 


The 15” STRASCO Case, including partitions 
and 21 four oz. bottles filled with the most 
popular STRASCO tablets— 


$15.00 


Shipped Express Prepaid. 
It’s ready to make a call when it reaches 
your office. 
Prices of Empty Case 
15 in., $6.00, with partitions for 21 bottles, $7.00 
ua 6.50, “ e yell ra 7.50 
” tn ~ ~ - 3 = 8.50 

Four ounce screw cap tablet bottles, with or without 
label, 10¢ each. 

When you see this handsome case, inspect its 
thorough workmanship and practical features, 
you will be delighted with your purchase. 

Merely send us a card, stating whether you 
want a filled case, or tell us what size empty 
case you wish. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Surgical Instruments 


Rochester New York 
Be Sure It’s a STRASCO 
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Veterinarians! 


The farmers in your 
community are depend- 
ing on you to protect 
the health of their live 
stock against hog chol- 
era. 


Even though your 
professional ability be 
of the highest, it avails 
you nothing if you fail 
to use serum and virus 
of maximum potency 
and highest virulency. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNITED SERUM 


W &OBrand Universal Brand 


UNITED SERUM CO. 


Kansas City 
KANSAS 

















H. W. MacKinnon, one of the associate 
editors of the Canadian Veterinary, Record, has 
moved from his former location on Prince Ed. 
ward Island to Duluth, Minn., where he has 
opened an office for practice. Doctor Mac- 
Kinnon is prominent among Canadian veter- 
inarians. He was an officer in the veterinary 
corps of the Dominion during the war and has 
two years of overseas service to his credit. 


An epidemic of Malta fever among goais is 
reported to have broken out in the region of 
Phoenix, Arizona. A positive diagnosis of 18 
cases is said to have been made by the gov- 
ernment laboratories at Washington. The 
epidemic is in the charge of State Veterinarian 
Hight and Federal Veterinarian Schneider. 


F. K. Voss, a prominent Wisconsin prac- 
titioner, located at Antigo, has completed the 
erection of a fine, commodious veterinary hos- 
pital, 36x60 and complete in every respect. 


Captain Wm. S. MacKintosh, of the Royal 
Dick Veterinary College, has accepted the ap- 
pointment of government veterinarian in 


- Uganda, East Africa. 


Captain MacKintosh is a brother of Dr. 
Peter MacKintosh of Yakima, Washington, 
who is a graduate of the McKillip veterinary 
college of Chicago and the Royal (Dick) col- 
lege of Edinburgh. 


DOCTOR BOWMAN DIES OF INJURIES 
IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


F. C. Bowman, 38 years old, a prominent 
veterinarian, of Williamsburg, Iowa, died at the 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Cedar Rapids, September 
1, from injuries sustained when an automobile 
in which he was riding swerved into a tele- 
graph post while turning a sharp curve in the 
road. The collision said to be due to incom- 
petence of the driver, threw the doctor against 
the windshield with such force as to fracture 
his skull. 

Doctor Bowman was born at Maquoketa, 
Iowa, and after graduating at the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College in 1907 located at Williams- 
burg, where he enjoyed a successful business 
career and above all the good will of all who 
knew him. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Stella 
Bowman, and two children, Forest Clyde, aged 
11, and Kathryn Ann, aged 10, besides both 
parents and five brothers. 
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Dr. R. E. Gow, former state veterinarian 
of Arkansas, has been interested in cattle 
ranching in New Mexico for some time. The 
doctor was in Kansas City recently. 


Dr. L. W. Rowles, formerly of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is now located at Grantville, Kans., where 
he is engaged in stock farming and general 


practice. 


Dr. O. W. Noller, formerly of Alma, Kansas, 
is now located at 626 Quincy Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 


Dr. J. E. Bingham, of Topeka, Kansas, 
treated several hundred hogs with anti-hog 
cholera serum and virus, near Lakin, Kansas, 
in the Arkansas Valley. 


Dr. R. E. Walden, of Lennox, S. Dak., found 
it necessary to discontinue practice tempora- 
rily, because of a severe attack of tonsilitis. 


Dr. O. E. Troy, of Raton, New Mexico, re- 
cently purchased a carload of breeding sheep 
in Wyoming. The doctor has a large ranch 
in New Mexico. 


PROFESSOR PAIGE DIES SUDDENLY 


Professor James B. Paige, head of the vet- 
erinary department of the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college, died suddenly at Waverly, 
Mass. Sanatorium, October 5. Although suf- 
fering from ill health for a long time, his death 
was unexpected. Professor Paige was born in 
Massachusetts in 1862, graduated from the 
school in which he was a teacher at the time 


of his death, and also from the veterinary de- 
partment at McGill University. He also took 


post-graduate work at Munich, Germany, and 
was appointed professor of veterinary science 
in the agricultural college in 1891, a position 
which he held until his death. He leaves a 
widow, a daughter and two brothers, and a 
wealth of friends and admirers in the veterinary 
profession throughout the nation. 


Dr. Louis I. Helfand, who has recently 
moved from Hammonton, N. J., to 3700 Fed- 
eral St, Camden, N. J., has been appointed 
first lieutenant in the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania and placed on the staff of General 
Shanon of the 56th Infantry Brigade. 
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VIRUS 


The success or fail- 
ure of serum in hog 
cholera is dependent 
upon the virulency of 
the virus used. 


The United Serum 
Company, appreciat- 
ing the great import- 
ance of this fact, 
continues to produce 
virus of the very high- 
est virulency. 


United Serum Co. 


Kansas City 
KANSAS 
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To the Veterinary Profession Only 


TENALINE 


A Specific Canine Remedy for 


TAPEWORM 


Kills and Expels Taenia 20 
Minutes After Administration 


The ever recurring thought as 
each case is presented, ‘What 
shall I try this time,” will be ban- 
ished after treating one case with 


TENALINE 


Sold in two ounce bottles, containing 
about 30 doses, depending on weight of 
animal. 


Price: $1.50 Cash with Order 


WILLOWS & CO. (LTD.) 
London, England 
Sole Agent America and Canada 


R. VICKERS 


THE PLAINS, VA. 














85c 


100 c.c. 
FRESH 


Anti-Hog 

Cholera 

Serum 
and Virus 





Just Off Test 


F. O. B. Your Town If Order Amounts 
to 10,000 c.c. or More 


Sales Exclusively to Veterinarians 


Ae SERUM ©. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 170 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 




















Dr. J. C. Van Ferney, of Scotland, S. Dak, 
and Miss Lydia Sneider, daughter of Mrs, 
Henry Sneider, were united in marriage August 
30, 1922. 


Dr. W. A. Cornell, previously associated with 
Dr. Norden of Lincoln, Neb., has moved to 
Emerson, Nebraska, to practice. Cornell is q 
graduate of the Kansas City Veterinary College 
and was an oversea veterinary officer during the 
war. 





Dr. Thomas Fraser, of Richmond, has been 
appointed secretary of the Virginia board of 
veterinary examiners. Vice-president Dr. H, 
Bannister resigned. Dr. Fraser’s position as 
member of the board was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. H. Adair. 


Dr. J. B. Huff, of the Aurora Serum Com- 
pany, sustained painful injuries a few days ago 
when a car he was driving stopped suddenly 
from.a defective gear and plunged him over a 
ten-foot embankment. Although picked up un- 
conscious and badly bruised the attending sur- 
geons have predicted an early recovery. 


Although the college is no longer in exist- 
ence the alumni association of the Kansas City 
Veterinary College reflects a college spirit that 
would do credit to a going institution. Its 
quarterly bulletin is always overflowing with 
interesting up-to-the-minute news. The of- 
ficers of the association are: W. T. Spencer, 
president; P. Simonson, vice president; and 
A. T. Kinsley, secretary, treasurer and editor. 


OLD ARMY VETERINARIAN DIES 

Dr. Wm. J. Waugh, of Washington, Pa., 
died suddenly of apoplexy at the fair grounds, 
August 16, after examining four race horses 
injured in transportation from New York. He 
was 65 years of age, a native of Pennsylvania, 
graduated from the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, March 31, and later spent 15 years as 
regimental veterinarian, third cavalry, U. S. A,, 
but resigned and entered private practice. He 
leaves three daughters and three grandchildren. 
His wife died about two years ago. 

He was a member of the A. V. M. A., Penn- 
sylvania State Veterinary Medical Association, 
and an Inspector in the Pennsylvania B. A. I. 
He was active in the masonic fraternity and a 
member of the city council of Washington. 
He was a very popular man and his funeral 
was largely attended. 
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